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ri^l  I E  lirst  luoveinont  toward  the  estahlislinieiit  of  a  college  within 
-L  the  limits  of  our  State  was  made  hy  the  Ohio  Laud  C’ompauy, 
organized  iu  Boston  for  the  purpose  of  [)urehasiug  lauds  in  the 
Western  Territory  belonging  to  the  Ihiited  States,  and  of  pro¬ 
moting  a  settlement  in  that  eountry.  In  their  eontraet  with  the 
general  government  in  1787,  it  was  provided  that  two  townships 
of  land  should  Ik*  donated  hy  the  government  for  the  establishment 
of  a  higher  institution  of  learning,  ami  its  permanent  endowment. 
'I'his  land  was  seleeted  and  definitely  sot  apart  to  its  uses  in  17fi'), 
eight  years  after  the  grant  was  made.  Seven  years  later,  in  1802, 
an  aet  was  passed  by  the  territorial  legislature  establishing  the 
“.Vmeriean  Western  University.’’  in  the  town  of  Athens.  The 
following  year  the  State  government  was  organized,  and,  in  1804, 
the  legislature  of  Ohio  passed  an  aet  ehanging  the  name  of  the 
institution  to  “Ohio  University,”  and  defining  its  object  to  be 
“the  instrnetion  of  youth  in  all  the  various  branches  of  the  liberal 
arts  and  sciences,  the  promotion  of  good  education,  virtue,  religion, 
and  morality,  and  conferring  all  the  degrees  and  literary  honors 
granted  in  similar  institutions.”  In  1809,  twenty-one  years  after 
the  grant  was  made  by  the  general  government,  the  first  college 
instruction  was  giv’en  in  the  University  of  Ohio,  and  six  years 
later,  in  1810,  the  first  degrees  were  conferred.  Thus,  almost  a 
generation  had  passed  before  the  hopes  of  the  far-seeing  men  of 
the  Ohio  (’ompany  were  realized.  The  task  of  settling  the  new 
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country  in  those  early  years  involved  many  more  pressing  labors 
than  that  of  organizing  and  carrying  forward  a  university.  The 
forest,  the  wild  l)easts,  and  the  savages  must  first  be  looked  after. 
The  land  and  the  charters  must  bide  their  time. 

In  the  same  year,  1787,  in  which  the  Ohio  Company  made  their 
purchase  and  secured  their  grant  from  the  general  government,  in 
the  south-eastern  portion  of  the  State,  John  Cleves  Symmes,  chief- 
justice  of  New  Jersey,  descended  the  Ohio  River  as  far  as  the 
great  falls  at  Louisville,  and  was  attracted  by  the  fine  country  in 
the  neighborhood  of  what  was  afterward  Cincinnati.  He  con¬ 
tracted  for  the  •purchase  of  a  million  of  acres  from  the  general 
government,  and  in  connection  with  the  purchase  provided  for  the 
grant  of  a  township  of  land  for  the  support  of  an  academy  or  col¬ 
lege.  This  township  was  not  finally  selected  and  located  until 
1803.  A  grammar  school  was  opened  upon  the  site  of  the  con¬ 
templated  college  in  1818,  but  the  Miami  Univei*sity  was  not 
organized  until  six  years  later,  in  1824.  Thus,  the  Miami  Uui- 
vei'sity  at  Oxford,  like  the  Ohio  University  at  Athens,  was  founded 
upon  a  grant  of  land  given  by  the  general  government,  and  in¬ 
tended  as  a  permanent  endowment.  In  this  way  the  southern 
part  of  the  State  was  provided,  in  the  earliest  times,  with  its  higher 
educational  institutions. 

In  1824  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Protestant  Ejiiscopal 
Church  at  Gambier,  in  the  central  part  of  the  State,  was  chartered 
by  the  legislature,  and  in  1826,  two  years  later,  by  a  second  act, 
the  professors  of  the  Seminary  were  empowered  to  act  as  the  fac¬ 
ulty  of  a  college,  under  the  name  and  style  of  the  “■president  and 
professors  of  Kenyon  College.”  Two  weeks  after  the  date  of  the 
act  incorporating  Kenyon  College,  a  charter  was  granted  by  the 
legislature  to  “Western  Reserve  College,”  at  Hudson,  in  the  north¬ 
ern  part  of  the  State.  No  other  college  charters  were  granted 
until  1832,  when  such  a  charter  was  granted  to  the  “Granville 
Literary  and  Theological  Institution,”  afterwards  called  Granville 
College,  and  later,  Denison  University.  Oberlin  College  received 
its  charter  in  1834;  Marietta  College  in  1835.  Thus,  witliin  thirty- 
three  years  from  the  organization  of  the  State,  we  find  seven  col¬ 
leges  in  existence,  well  distributed  over  the  State.  This  would 
seem  a  reasonable,  or  at  least  a  sufficient  number,  even  for  a  State 
as  large  as  Ohio;  and  some  of  these  seemed  to  crowd  upon  each 
other.  Oberlin  and  Hudson  were  scarcely  sixty  miles  apart;  Ma- 
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rietta  and  Athens  about  the  same  distance,  and  Granville  and 
Gainlher  only  forty  miles.  But  the  good  people  of  the  State  were 
not  able  to  content  themselves  with  seven  colleges.  These  col¬ 
leges  were  organized  and  managed  by  religious  men,  with  special 
reference  to  a  supply  nf  preachers  and  pastors  for  the  people,  but 
not  with  any  exclusive  purpose  of  this  kind.  Their  doors  were 
freely  open  to  all  students  without  any  discrimination,  and  no 
religious  tests  were  provided,  in  their  charters  or  articles  of  asso¬ 
ciation,  for  trustees  or  faculty.  Kenyon  ('ollege  was  an  exception 
to  this  statement,  being  the  outgrowth  of  the  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary  of  the  “Protestant  Episco})al  C'hurch  in-  the  Diocese  of 
Ohio.”  (iranville  C’ollege,  although  “the  child  of  the  Ohio  Bap¬ 
tist  Education  Society,”  was  at  the  first  without  any  denomina¬ 
tional  limitation  as  to  its  management,  hut  such  limitations  have 
been  supplied  iii  later  years.  But  the  remaining  five,  although 
free  from  any  denominational,  or  even  religious  character,  so  far 
as  charters  and  constitutions  were  concerned,  were  as  a  matter  of 
fact  under  the  controlling  influence  of  certain  denominations 
of  (diristians. 

The  Ohio  and  Miami  Universities  were  organized  under  Presby¬ 
terian  auspices,  and  were  thus  controlled  for  many  years.  Western 
Beserve,  and  Oherlin,  and  Marietta,  in  a  similar  way  sprung  from 
the  Presbyterian  and  Congregational  churcdies,  in  the  days  of  what 
was  known  as  the  “Plan  of  Union."  Yet,  I  supiiose  that  not  one 
of  these  five  institutions  has  ever  had,  in  constitution  or  by-law, 
any  religious  test  for  trustees,  or  faculty,  or  students.  But  their 
origin  and  history  brought  them  denominational  support,  and  the 
denominations  which  sustained  them  received  in  return  the  benefit, 
'riiis  was  an  inevitable  result.  As  other  denominations  attained 
a  larger  growth  in  the  State,  it  was  natural  that  they  should  feel 
the  need  of  such  advantages,  and  should  found  for  themselves  in¬ 
stitutions  of  higher  education,  where  their  children  should  be 
trained  for  the  ministry  of  their  churches,  and  for  the  learned  pro¬ 
fessions  generally. 

Thus,  I  believe,  all  our  colleges  founded  since  1835,  have  come 
into  existence  under  the  impulse  of  denominational  interest  and 
need,  except  as  local  enterprise  or  individual  ambition  has  operated 
here  and  there.  The  Ohio  State  University,  founded  on  the  Con¬ 
gressional  land  grant  of  1862,  and  organized  and  controlled  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  State,  is,  of  course,  excepted  in  this  state- 
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ment.  But  these  institutions,  while  under  denominational  influ¬ 
ence  and  control,  cannot  be  regarded  as  sectarian,  in  any  narrow 
sense.  Their  doors  are  freely  open  to  students  of  all  religions 
connections  and  of  none<  and  the  religions  instruction  and  influ¬ 
ence  brought  to  bear  are  rarely,  if  ever,  characterized  by  sectarian 
narrowness.  It  would  seem  wiser,  from  a  theoretical  point  of  view, 
that  the  general  interest  should  have  been  concentrated  upon  a 
smaller  number  of  colleges,  instead  of  being  divided  among  twentj' 
or  more.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  by  such  concentration  a  great 
institution  might  have  arisen,  of  wide  and  commanding  influence, 
but,  practically,  such  concentration  was  impossible.  The  time  for 
State  universities  had  not  arrived,  and  thus  Ohio  has  today  its 
twenty  or  more  colleges,  all  doing,  more  or  less  successful!}',  the 
work  of  higher  education.  There  is  no  occasion  to  look  back  with 
regret  upon  this  apparent  division  of  strength;  what  was  possil)le, 
and  in  that  sense  what  was  best,  was  done.  It  is  not  clear  that 
the  people  of  Ohio  have  suffered  in  comparison  with  more  recent 
States  in  the  absence  of  a  State  university.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  a  more  imposing  central  school  would  have  accomplished 
more  for  good  education,  morality,  and  religion  among  the  people ; 
and  this  is  the  real  test  of  what  is  l)est,  in  all  arrangements  for 
education.  The  American  idea  is  diffusion  rather  than  concen¬ 
tration.  A  great  cathedral,  centrally  placed,  would  be  imposing; 
but  a  thousand  churches  gathering  their  worsliippers  in  every 
neighborhood  Avould  be  more  useful.  At  all  events  the  educational 
machinery  of  the  State  cannot  be  reconstructed ;  we  must  do  the 
best  we  can  with  what  we  have,  and  that  will  not  be  doing  badly. 
It  is  not  imi)robable  that  the  number  of  our  colleges  may  be  re¬ 
duced  upon  the  principle  of  “the  struggle  for  existence  and  tlie 
survival  of  the  fittest,”  but  there  is  no  occasion  to  hasten  such  a 
result. 

The  work  of  establishing  and  sustaining  these  colleges,  in  the 
comparative  poverty  of  the  people  before  the  development  of  the 
resources  of  the  State,  has  not  been  small.  Each  college  has  gath¬ 
ered  about  itself  its  benefactors  and  patrons,  and  the  work  involved 
yearn,  and  in  some  cases  generations,  of  self-denying  labor,  on  the 
part  of  trustees,  and  faculty,  and  friends.  Back  of  every  one  of 
these  institutions  lies  a  history  of  patient  toil  and  self-sacrifice 
which  constitutes  a  precious  endowment.  It  does  not  appear  in 
the  statistical  tables  of  the  State  Commissioner,  but  it  counts  in 
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the  forces  which  form  the  character  of  the  i)eoj)le,  and  build  up 
the  State.  The  means  for  building  and  endowing  these  schools 
have  come,  in  general,  from  the  friends  interested  in  each  special 
enterprise.  In  a  few  instances  help  has  been  obtained  from  the 
older  East,  and  in  two  instances,  at  least,  —  Kenyon  and  ( )berlin,  — 
from  over  the  water.  With  the  exception  of  the  three  schools 
which  are  called  State  institutions,  all  that  the  State  government 
has  done  for  these  colleges  is  to  give  them  tlieir  charters,  and,  with 
some  limitation,  to  abstain  from  taxing  their  grounds,  their  build¬ 
ings,  and  their  endowments.  In  the  case  of  the  three  State  schools, 
the  State  government  became  the  trustee  of  the  land  grants  from 
the  general  government  upon  wliich  the  institutions  were  founded. 
In  the  two  earliest  cases  the  administration  of  this  tjaist  has  been 
matter  of  considerable  criticism.  In  later  years  some  appropria¬ 
tions  have  been  made  by  the  State  as  a  measure  of  compensation 
for  unsuccessful  administration  of  the  trust.  Moderate  appro})ria- 
tions  have  also  been  made  in  recent  years  for  the  support  of  the 
Ohio  State  Tniversit}' founded  on  the  ('ongressional  land  grant 
of  1852.  With  these  excei)tions  tlie  colleges  of  Ohio  have  re¬ 
ceived  no  help  from  the  State.  I  mention  this  as  an  liistorical  fact, 
and  not  as  a  matter  of  complaint.  It  is  probable  that  nothing  bet¬ 
ter,  in  this  direction,  could  have  been  done.  .  The  relations  of  the 
State  to  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  in  this  country  are 
still  in  })rocess  of  development. 

The  hi<;her  education  of  the  vouno'  women  of  Ohio,  was  at  first 
jn-ovided  for  in  the  establishment  of  “  female  seminaries,”  after  the 
model  of  similar  institutions  in  the  older  states.  The  schools  at 
Granville,  at  Steubenville,  at  Gincinnati,  at  Oxford,  and  at  Paines- 
ville  were  among  the  earliest  of  these,  which  still  hold  on  their 
way,  doing  their  good  work.  At  the  establishment  of  Oberlin 
College  the  plan  of  co-education  was  introduced,  and  young  women 
entered  upon  the  collegiate  course  in  1837,  and  received  the  de¬ 
gree  of  A.  R.  in  1841,  —  the  first  instance,  in  this  country,  of  de¬ 
grees  being  conferred  upon  young  women.  Since  that  time  the 
metliod  of  co-education  has  been  introduced  into  most  of  the  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  of  the  State,  and  into  a  large  majority  of 
those  of  the  newer  states  of  the  West.  The  system  has  gone 
eastward  as  far  as  lioston,  and  is  even  making  headway  among 
the  institutions  of  the  Old  World.  If  there  is  merit  in  the  sys¬ 
tem,  Ohio  may  properly  claim  the  honor  of  its  introduction.  The 
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large  majority  of  the  young  women  of  ( )hio,  now  in  a  course  of 
higher  education,  are  pursuing  it  under  co-edncational  arrange¬ 
ments. 

Tlie  general  course  of  sduthf  in  the  eai'lier  colleges  of  Oliio  was 
the  same  essentiall}'  as  that  found  in  the  colleges  of  the  older 
States.  Yale,  Harvard,  Dartmouth,  and  Princeton  were  the  mod¬ 
els  after  which  onr  college  took  form.  It  was  thought  necessary 
that  a  student  should  be  able  to  pass  from  his  college  in  Ohio  to 
one  of  the  eastern  colleges,  entering  ad  eundem,  and  this  was  often 
accomplished.  The  material  of  the  regular  curriculum  was  the 
Latin  and  Greek  classics,  ^Matliematics,  involving  Pliysics  and 
Astronoiu}’,  Chemistry  and  a  touch  of  Natural  Science,  Psychology, 
Ethics,  and  English  Literature,  with  a  limited  [)ackiug  of  History 
and  other  specialties.  It  was  a  good  solid  course,  and  it  may  very 
reasonably  he  (piestioiied  whether  anything  better  has  Ixicn  discov¬ 
ered  in  our  day.  These  studies  are  still  the  backbone  in  every 
well-ordered  college,  but  the  modern  languages  and  the  newer 
sciences  have  come  in  to  claim  their  share  of  attention,  and  the 
old  college  course  has  become  greatly  diversified  witli  optionals 
and  electives.  The  colleges  of  Ohio  have,  according  to  their 
means,  given  the  new  ideas  a  hospitable  rece})tion,  and  the  ( )hio 
youth  will  not  be  obliged  to  go  to  Harvard  to  find  a  course  suited 
to  his  natural  gifts  and  aspirations.  Meanwhile  let  us  not  forget 
that  to  multiply  courses  and  electives  is  not  tlie  same  thing  as  to 
elevate  and  improve  tlie  education  of  the  individual  student.  The 
final  test  of  all  this  multiplication  of  studies  is  found  in  the  effect 
upon  personal  character  and  equipment.  Tlie  college  may  lie 
greatly  enlarged  and  enriched  in  its  furnishmeiit  for  every  branch 
of  educational  work,  while  the  pupil  in  his  jiersoual  work  experi¬ 
ences  no  corresponding  advantage. 

The  colleges  of  Ohio  have  not  been  Ijehind  in  introducing  the 
new  methods  of  instruction,  involving  lalKiratory  work  for  the 
student  ill  the  sciences,  and  such  use  of  the  library  as  is  a  training 
for  original  investigation.  Every  improvement  of  this  kind  in¬ 
volves  more  extensive  apjiaratus  and  increased  endowments,  and 
brings  a  new  test  to  the  feebler  colleges,  that  are  already  struggling 
to  maintain  their  position  in  the  sisterhood.  There  is  always 
ground  to  apprehend  that  an  improvement  of  this  kind  will,  in  the 
fresh  interest  excited,  be  carried  beyond  reason;  and  that  it  will 
prove  simply  a  premature  attempt  to  transform  the  college  into  a 
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university,  employing  })ost-gra(liiiite  metluxls  wliere  they  do  not 
belong.  The  watchful  interest  of  the  guardians  of  education  will 
check  the  tendency  in  due  time. 

A  movement  in  the  direction  of  indnHtrhd  education  or  manual 
training  is  indicated  in  the  attitude  of  the  i)ublic  mind;  and  we 
shall  doul)tless  soon  be  called  to  consider  to  what  extent  such 
training  can  be  introduced  into  our  system  of  college  work.  Tlie 
experiment  of  what  was  known  in  its  day  as  the  manual  labor 
system  was  tried  in  several  of  the  earlier  Ohio  colleges,  and  was 
uiiiver.sally  found  impracticable.  The  idea  in  this  experiment  was 
to  furnish  the  [)Upil  with  prolitahle  employment,  to  which  he  shovdd 
devote  from  two  to  four  hours  daily,  thus  securing  wholesome  exer¬ 
cise,  as  well  as  useful  training  in  some  manual  employment,  and 
b}'  the  profits  of  Ids  labor  defraying  a  considerable  }>ortion  of  the 
expense  of  his  education.  The  idea  was  very  inviting,  but  it 
proved  utterly  impracticable.  No  metliod  could  be  devised  by 
which  the  labor  of  an  average  comj)anv  of  students,  working  two 
or  three  hours  a  day,  could  be  made  profitable.  A  student,  for  his 
two  liours’  work,  reipdres  even  more  supervision  than  an  ordinary 
laborer  for  his  ten  hours.  His  heart,  too,  is  where  his  treasure  is, 
with  his  studies,  ami  there  can  be  no  successful  labor  which  does 
not  command  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body.  Still  again,  the  plant 
recjuired  to  su[)ply  labor  to  a  given  number  of  students  cannot  be 
essentially  less  than  for  the  same  number  of  regular  laborers.  The 
idea  of  securing  any  })roduct  by  such  fitful  labor  which  shall  com¬ 
pete  in  the  market  with  the  })roduct  of  labor  under  ordinary  con¬ 
ditions,  is  maidfestly  preposterous.  Such  was  the  result  of  every 
experiment  of  manual  labor  in  connection  with  the  college.  It 
proved  the  most  expensive  <lepartment  of  the  college,  and  the  help 
afforded  to  the  student  was  a  very  costly  gift  of  the  college.  It 
woidd  be  a  moderate  statement  to  say  that  if  the  student  were 
em[)loyed  in  farm  work,  which  is  the  most  obvious  method  of  em¬ 
ploying  student  lalx»r,  every  bushel  of  grain  produced  would  cost 
twice  the  market  price.  Tlie  product  of  the  shop,  or  the  manu¬ 
factory,  would  be  even  more  costly.  From  a  somewhat  extended 
experience  and  oUservation  in  efforts  of  this  kind,  I  have  been  led 
to  believe  that  whatever  is  paid  to  students  for  their  labor  in  our 
modern  agricultural  colleges  is  essentially  the  gift  of  the  college, 
and  the  true  conception  would  be  to  regard  the  labor  as  a  part  of 
the  student’s  instruction,  for  which  he  should  no  more  receive 
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compensation  than  for  his  work  in  the  laboratory,  or  the  observa¬ 
tory.  This,  I  think,  is  the  view  anil  tlie  practice  in  some  of  our 
agricultural  colleges,  but  not  in  all.  The  modern  idea  of  manual 
training  for  the  student  involves  no  thought  of  profit  from  the 
labor  or  of  compensation  for  it.  It  is  to  be  a  part  of  the  student’s 
education  for  which  the  college  is  to  provide,  iis  for  his  other  in¬ 
struction.  It  is  thought  that  such  training,  regularly  pursued, 
will  afford  the  student  needed  and  pleasant  exercise,  more  inviting 
even  than  the  ball-ground  or  the  gymnasium,  giving  him  at  the 
same  time  a  familiarity  with  tools,  and  with  various  manual  o})era- 
tions,  and  an  experience  of  work  in  some  of  its  forms,  which  no 
educated  man  can  afford  to  be  without.  The  view  seems  to  have 
reason  in  it,  and  ex})criments  in  this  direction  have  already  Ixjcn 
made  which  are  thought  to  prove  the  practicability  of  the  scheme. 
It  would  not  be  strange  if  twenty  years  from  now  our  colleges 
should  generally  be  furnished  with  appliances  for  extending  in 
this  direction  the  culture  afforded  to  their  students.  Such  culture 
is  desirable;  it  ought  not  to  be  unattainable. 

The  problem  of  the  ronnertion  between  the  puJdie  hujh  Hehool  and 
the  eolle;/e  has  thus  far  been  but  imperfectly  solved.  When  the 
first  colleges  of  ( )hio  were  established,  there  was  no  body  of  stu¬ 
dents  prepared  to  enter  upon  proper  college  work.  Each  college 
found  itself  compelled  to  prepare  its  own  students.  Hence  the 
preparatory  departments  of  most  of  our  colleges  are  older  than 
the  colleges  themselves;  or  rather  the  colleges  began  with  the  pre¬ 
paratory  work,  and  have  never  reached  the  point  where  they  could 
lay  this  work  aside.  It  is  an  interesting  inquiry  whether  we  are 
a})proaching  such  a  result.  Are  there  indications  that  our  colleges 
will  soon  be  able  to  excuse  themselves  from  this  preparatory  work, 
and  give  their  entire  energies  to  their  own  proper  duties?  It  is 
generally  conceded  that  such  a  result  is  desirable;  yet  if  a  definite 
line  of  division  be  drawn  between  the  two  dejiartments,  each  being 
juovided  with  its  own  board  of  instructors,  the  coexistence  of  the 
two  departments  could  scarcely  lie  harmful.  In  some  of  our  col¬ 
leges  this  division  has  been  scrupulously  maintained ;  but  with  our 
narrow  endowments  there  is  a  constant  temiitation  to  load  the 
college  professor  with  }»reparatory  work.  This  danger  being 
guarded  against,  there  are  some  manifest  advantages  in  the  ar¬ 
rangement  which  so  generally  exists.  Perhaps  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  of  these  is  the  force  exerted  by  the  college  to  draw  the 
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l)roj)iiratory  student  on  to  the  Inglier  course.  He  is  in  danger  of 
resting  content  with  the  preliminary  course,  or  of  finding  in  the 
acadeni}"  or  high  school  a  coni'se  which  shall  satisfy  his  aspirations. 
If  the  stiitistics  were  gathered  in  onr  most  prosperous  colleges 
having  a  preparatory  school  connected,  it  would  he  found  that  a 
considerable  portion  of  those  who  at  length  complete  a  successful 
course,  entered  the  prei)aratory  school  with  no  thought  beyond  a 
year  or  two  of  elementary  study.  The  presence  of  the  college 
elevated  their  ideal  of  an  e<lucation.  and  led  them  on  to  its  attain¬ 
ment.  Hut  this  advantage  and  various  others  which  might  lx* 
named  would  not  be  sufhcient  to  justify  these  [)reparatory  depart¬ 
ments  in  the  colleges,  if  the  same  work  could  be  as  well  done  in 
the  high  school,  wliich  for  the  most  j)art  has  taken  the  })lace  of  the 
acadeni}'  of  tlie  last  generation.  It  does  not  seem  desirable  to 
take  the  youtli  away  from  their  homes  at  so  early  an  age  as  the 
beginning  of  their  special  preparation  for  college.  It  would  be 
better  that  the  three  years  of  tlieir  preparatory  study  should  be 
sj)ent  at  home,  if  their  ju'eparation  could  be  thus  secured.  A  few 
of  our  high  schools  meet  tliis  demand,  and  liave  done  so  for  years, 
but  there  does  not  seem  to  be  progress  in  that  direction.  There 
is,  I  think,  more  prospect  that  the  colleges,  in  giving  a  greater 
variety  of  courses,  will  more  nearly  adjust  themselves  to  the  work 
of  the  high  schools.  The  })Upil  will  find  his  Latin  and  German 
preparation  in  the  high  school,  with  a  good  provision  of  elemen¬ 
tary  mathematics,  and  the  college  will  give  him  his  Greek  and 
French,  by  retaining  so  much  of  their  prei)aratory  work  as  shall 
serve  this  purpose.  Hy  some  such  adjustment  the  old-time  chasm 
may  be  closed,  and  the  preparatory  work  in  connection  with  the 
college  mostly  dispeiysed  with. 

'Fhe  (juestion,  how  the  American  college,  as  it  has  been  and  is, 
shall  adjust  itself  to  the  Americau  University  which  is  coming  to 
be,  is  soon  to  })ress  upon  us.  As  some  of  our  academies  grew  into 
colleges  by  a  natural  evolution,  so  some  of  our  colleges  are  grow¬ 
ing  into  universities,  or  rather  are  taking  on  university  work  in 
addition  to  their  original  college  work.  There  is  no  supreme  au¬ 
thority  to  determine  wliere  this  university  work  shall  be  under¬ 
taken.  The  determination  must  depend  u[)on  inward  impulses, 
and  outward  favoring  conditions.  The  (huiger  that  there  will  be 
a  wa^te  of  effort  in  this  attempt  at  expansion  is  doubtless  some¬ 
what  pressing.  It  is  more  difhcult  to  justify  a  large  number  of 
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universities  than  of  colleges,  and  a  good  college  will  prove  more 
useful  than  a  poor  university.  Let  us  hasten  slowly.  The  prob¬ 
lem  before  us  of  harmonizing  the  university  and  the  college  is  a 
new  one.  The  American  college  does  not  correspond  with  any 
institution  of  the  Old  World.  It  is  wider  in  its  aims  and  in  its 
work  than  the  great  public  schools  of  England  or  of  Germany. 
It  furnishes  somewhat  of  the  culture  which  in  those  countries  is 
})rovided  at  the  university.  We  can  scarcely  afford  to  cut  down 
our  colleges  to  make  room  for  the  Old  World  university,  nor 
would  it  be  wise  to  multiply  universities  in  this  country  to  dupli¬ 
cate  the  work  already  (hme  by  the  colleges.  The  work  of  the 
American  university  will  doubtless  be  to  take  the  college  gradu¬ 
ate,  with  such  equipment  as  he  has,  and  provide  him  with  such 
special  study  and  education  as  shall  tit  him  for  the  higher  pursuits 
of  science  and  of  literature,  in  all  their  branches,  and  for  the  dif¬ 
ferent  learned  professions.  Where  the  college  shall  end  and  the 
university  begin,  those  will  better  understand  who  shall  gather  at 
the  next  centennial. 


PR  I  MART  AND  SECOND  ARP  SCHOOLS  OF 
HOLLAND. 

nv  L.  A.  PTAOKK,  rOLYTECHNIC  IXSTITUTE,  HUOOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

MTH.  ZOBKIS'r,  Professeur  a  1’  (icole  cantonale,  a  Porren- 
•  truy,  Switzerland,  who  spent  about  ten  years  as  teacher 
in  Holland  before  accepting  a  call  to  his  })resent  position  in  his 
native  country,  recently  addressed  a  teachers’  meeting  on  the 
Primary  and  Secondary  Schools  of  Holland.  His  “  Rapport  ”  is 
full  of  interesting  points  to  any  teacher.  Permit  me,  therefore, 
to  give  you  a  short  abstract  of  what  struck  me  as  being  of  especial 
value  to  American  educators. 

Professor  Zobrist  chose  the  schools  of  Holland  for  his  subject, 
because  he  thinks  the  contrast  between  the  schools  of  this  little 
Dutch-speaking  country  and  those  of  his  own  so  great,  and  be¬ 
cause  comparison  is  more  interesting  when  the  tilings  compared 
present  less  resemblance. 

The  hist  school  in  Holland  was  founded  in  1290,  in  Dordrecht, 
by  one  Count  Floris.  Lay-instructors  were  appointed  by  the  civil 
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authorities  and  received,  besides  free  lodgings,  a  fixed  salary. 
They  were  paid  also  for  moving  from  one  school  to  another,  and  re¬ 
ceived  small  fees  from  their  students,  and  earned  sometimes  a 
spare  penny  by  doing  other  little  jobs  in  their  leisure  time.  The 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  were  rather  backward.  The  stu¬ 
dents  whose  ages  were  from  six  to  eighteen,  enjoyed  mostly  annoy¬ 
ing  the  (piiet  citizens  of  those  good  old  times.  I’unishmeiits 
were  cruel  and  coi-poral.  Children  found  doing  wrong  in  the 
streets  were  brought  to  school  to  receive  chastisement,  thougli 
the  parents  often  were  dissatisfied,  and  took  revenge  upon  the 
poor  teacher.  In  those  olden  times,  when  tlie  remainder  of 
Europe  knew  but  a  few  ('onvent  schools,  Holland  boasted  of  insti¬ 
tutions  of  greatest  fame.  18S4  C'ele  founded  <me  at  Zwolle, 
which  had  sometimes  over  one  thousand  pupils ;  141*8  about  twen¬ 
ty-one  hundred  students  went  to  school  at  Deventer  under  Hegius. 
In  the  sixteenth  century  the  })ublic  schools  were  not  numerous 
enough,  and  private  schools  were  opened.  Besides  the  mother- 
tongue,  writing,  reading,  arithmetic,  and  French  were  taught  at 
those  schools.  The  gil  ls  were  tauglit  to  write,  to  read,  and  some¬ 
times  to  sing.  The  teachers  were,  liowever,  too  often  ignorant, 
and  the  sons  of  the  school  janitors. 

A  certain  X’alcooirh,  amoni;  others,  wrote  a  remarkable  book  in 
which  he  ridicules  those  schoolmasters,  and  s[)eaks  against  cor- 
jioral  punishment,  and  states  that  the  teachers  ought  to  get  better 
})ay.  From  IdOO  to  1800  the  school  is,  as  of  the  past,  but  the  hum¬ 
ble  servant  of  the  church.  1010  the  national  synod  decides  on 
the  branches  to  be  taught.  They  are:  Religion,  printed  and  writ¬ 
ten  texts,  the  psalms  of  David,  and  a  little  arithmetic.  School- 
time  from  8  to  11  A.  .m.,  and  1  to  4  i*.  M.  Wednesday  and  Satur¬ 
day  1’.  M.,  the  students  are  free.  In  the  great  primary  schools 
the  following  was  taught  during  the  week :  Sunday, — sermon,  the 
creed,  the  ten  Commandments,  the  Lord’s  prayer,  singing  of 
psalms,  and  the  catechism.  The  teacher  had  to  accompany  the 
students  to  church,  and  had  to  watch  them  there.  lie  had  free 
lodging,  and,  according  to  the  law,  was  to  l>e  well  paid,  also,  for 
the  lessons  he  gave  to  the  poor.  The  church  had  the  superin¬ 
tendence  of  all  schools.  In  spite  of  this  fine  programme  the 
pupils  of  the  sixteenth  century  were  not  better  educated  than 
those  of  the  fifteenth.  After  leaving  school,  the  girls  would 
learn  household  duties,  but  the  boys  would  linger  about  and 
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finisli  their  edue.ation  very  often  in  the  streets,  where  they  fought 
with  each  other,  because  idaying  was  little  known  at  this  ej)Och. 
Tlie  teachers  were  badly  [)aid,  and  the  law  a  dead  letter.  Old 
teachers,  however,  received  a  small  pension.  The  schoolrooms 
were  low  and  small,  cellar  like,  or  garrets,  fitted  np  with  old 
broken  chairs  and  tables.  The  teacher  sat  upon  a  high  chair, 
vested  in  a  long  Idack  garment,  held  together  by  a  cord  around 
the  hips.  He  wore  a  turban.  The  classes  were  noisy,  and  the 
sole  interruption  was  produced  by  the  heavy  slap[)ing  of  the  chair 
with  the  rod  the  teacher  always  held  in  his  hand.  The  latter 
never  explained  anything,  and  all  the  pupils  had  to  do  was  to 
read  and  to  recite.  The  pupils  were  expected  to  follow  all  orders 
blindly.  In  lb80  the  government  wished  to  oblige  all  parents  to 
send  their  children  to  school,  and  thirty  cents  had  to  be  })aid  as  an 
annual  school  fee,  for  each  child,  whether  he  went  to  school  or 
not.  In  the  cities  the  Latin  schools  were  in  no  way  different  from 
the  primary  schools,  since  they  accepted  their  pupils  at  the  age  of 
eight  years.  Tlie  books  in  those  schools  were  printed  two  col¬ 
umns.  in  Latin  on  one  side,  in  Dutch  on  the  other.  liesides  these 
two  kinds  of  schools  there  were  also  French  schools,  where 
French  was  taught  in  addition  to  the  other  branches.  In  the 
seventeenth  century  these  latter  schools  were  so  heavily  fre¬ 
quented,  that  the  Latin  schools,  too,  had  to  introduce  French. 
The  ladies  also  studied  the  languages  at  those  times,  and  many 
knew  Latin,  (ireek,  (lerinan,  English,  or  Hebrew,  besides  Dutch. 
All  public  functionaries  had  to  know  French,  and  toward  the  end 
of  1700  it  was  good  style  to  have  a  French  tutor  for  the  children. 
During  the  seventeenth  century  (irerman  scliools  were  very  few  in 
number,  but  English  book-keeping,  geography,  nautical  instruc¬ 
tion,  geometry,  and  surveying,  were  taught  in  the  larger  city 
schools.  Another  institution  which  reflects  very  favorabl}'  upon 
the  Dutch  of  these  times,  was  the  Free  City  Schools  for  the  poor. 
The  first  one  of  the  kind  was  established  in  Flessing,  1580. 

The  eighteenth  century  brought  little  change  to  the  established 
order.  The  country  schools  were  open  only  in  winter.  The  pu¬ 
pils  had  to  bring  their  own  wooil;  the  country  school  teachei's 
received  in  this  century  about  sixty  dollars  a  year  and  free  lodg¬ 
ings,  and  could,  besides,  earn  some  little  money  by  doing  other 
work  in  the  leisure  hours.  An  old  teacher  received  a  pension  and 
his  widow  was  often  allowed  to  draw  her  dead  husband’s  salary 
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and  have  the  work  done  hy  an  under-j)aid  assistant.  1750  the 
first  “  liel})ing  banks  for  widows  ”  were  established  by  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Wlien  a  position  was  to  be  filled,  it  was  natural  that  many 
competitors  would  offer  themselves,  and  they  all  took  part  in  an 
examination.  This  latter  was  held  in  church,  after  the  service, 
and  in  i)resence  of  all  church-members.  It  was  very  often  long 
and  difficult,  and  mostly  alK)ut  religion,  singing,  and  arithmetic, 
in  which  latter  exercises  the  crowd  was  dee[)ly  interested. 

In  this  same  time  falls  tlie  founding  of  the  first  schools  for 
little  children.  In  the  cities  these  schools  for  the  little  ones  were 
kept  by  French  or  Dutch  lady-teachers,  who  taught  the  alaphabet, 
the  Sunday  sermon,  or  the  ten  ('ommandments  to  children  of  the 
age  of  three  or  four.  In  the  villages  the  wives  of  the  school¬ 
masters  would  take  charge  of  the  little  ones.  Thus  the  Kinder¬ 
garten,  as  you  see,  is  nothing  so  very  new. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  the  Society  of  Public  Usefulness  which 
was  founded  at  Edam,  and  which  in  the  shortest  time  spread  its 
useful  branches  over  the  wliole  country,  gave  a  new  imjudse  to  the 
teaching  of  primary  schools.  It  created  so-called  Model  or  Nor¬ 
mal  Schools,  and  had  excellent  schoolbooks,  and  readers  written 
and  compiled  by  the  most  learned  men.  But,  as  iii  politic.s,  a  new 
era  was  preparing  itself  also  for  the  schools  alx)ut  this  time,  and 
the  wisest  men  wished  for  a  radical  change  in  the  plan  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  without  being  exactly  aware  of  what  they  really  wanted. 
'I'liey  had  a  presentiment  of  a  revolution,  and  every  one  desired 
it.  ’8‘J  finally  brouglit  this  unknown,  and  for  a  long  time  wished- 
for  remedy.  The  old  state  of  things  was  upset.  Tlie  new  minis¬ 
ter  of  public  instruction,  assisted  by  the  Society  of  Public  Useful¬ 
ness,  worked  out  a  law  by  which  every  community  was  obliged  to 
provide  for  sufficient  schoolrooms  for  all  its  children.  The  poorer 
communities  would  receive  assistance  from  the  government,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  pay  the  teacher’s  salary  and  lodging.  With  a 
great  deal  of  common  sense,  the  legislator  ordered,  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  all  believers.  Catholic,  Protestant,  Hebrew,  should  go  to  the 
same  classes,  and  that  their  beliefs  should  be  respected.  Thus 
religious  teaching  was  excluded  from  the  school,  and  was  in 
charge  of  the  divines  of  the  different  religious  bodies.  Thirty- 
five  ins[)ectors  had  to  watch  the  execution  of  this  ordinance. 

In  1805,  this  law  was  replaced  by  the  one  which  remained  up  to 
1858.  In  every  large  city  the  inspector  received  a  board  of  assist- 
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ants.  Hencefortl,  nobody  was  allowcnl  to  teach  or  to  onen  a 
school,  who  had  not  received  the  special  permission  to  do  so,  or 
Mlio  ^\lls  not  111  the  possession  of  a  diploma. 

These  diplomas  were  of  four  kinds.  In  older  to  obtain  the 
iiith  the  three  I!  s  were  reipiired  and  a  certain  aptitude  for 
teaclimg;  for  the  third,  gi-amniar  and  pedagogy  in  addition  were 
qlliied,  for  the  second,  geography  and  liistorv ;  for  the  first 
natural  science  and  mathematics.  Only  the  tirat  and  second 
diplomas  were  admitted  all  over  the  kingdom. 

The  schools  which  received  aid  from  the  government  were 
named  the  public  schools.  In, classes  of  more  than  sivtv,  the 
teacher  was  seconded  by  an  assistant  teacher  of  the  third  or  fourth 
grade  (diploma).  For  the  la, ties  ti.ere  was  but  one  .liploma. 

C  orporal  pniiishment  wins  not  prohibited,  but  the  teachei-s  were 
adiised  to  use  It  soUnly  and  with  precaution,  and  were  obliged 

chihh"""  » 

The  teacher  had  the  sole  right  to  .sell  school  m.aterial;  book- 
sellei-s  and  stationers  gave  him  ten  per  cent.,  and  tints  he  was  en- 

vh  r  rf  '■''■■.V  »>>“»  salary,  for  the  law  pro- 

Mded  only  for  a  maximum  of  .salary,  but  never  spoke  of  aiiy 

latter'"'"’  “'•‘1‘onties  more  generally  held  fast  to  the 

hud  ‘'it  a  misfortune  for  IIol- 

aiid  It  filled  the  hemls  of  the  peojile  with  wrong  i.Ieas  of 

a-it.v,  equality,  and  fraternity,  emptied  the  public  treasiirv  ami 
the  pui-ses  of  the  people  and  left  no  otlier  equality  but  tliat  of 
misery  and  of  the  hatre.I  of  all  that  was  French.  iNfo  woml  ':  duU 
the  Dutch  were  among  the  foremost  in  1815,  in  IVaterloo,  to  con- 
tnbute  to  Napoleon’s  downfall. 

l-ree  again,  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherhamls  took  iiii  its  old 

w  r  i»troduce  it  in  lielgiiiin,  it  met 

iith  such  Ignorance,  opposition,  ami  prejudice,  that  it  would  lea.l 

r  r <Iitticnlties  which  the  govern- 
men  of  M  ilham  1.  encountered,  though  it  would  prove  agmin  the 
excellence  of  the  ohl  law.  Hut  in  spite  of  the  o,q,o.sition  of  the 
patricians,  the  Dutch  government  had  built,  from  1817  to  1828 
ww\“"’l''*  '><»-mal  schools,  so  that  Helgium, 

S.  in  18.9  had  404h.  But  this  result  made  the  partisans  of 
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ignorance,  who  were  encouraged  by  the  French,  veiy  uneasy,  and 
they  planned  a  great  revolution.  Belgium  regained  her  independ- 
cuice  with  lier  sweet  ignorance,  and  today  she  has  not  entirely 
recovered  from  her  fall.  Holland,  on  the  contrary,  marched 
always  ahead,  changed  her  laws  as  the  necessity  of  the  day  wovdd 
re(juire  it,  and  today  she  is  one  of  the  most  advanced  countries 
in  this  respect.  In  1820  the  teachers  constituted  a  society,  meet¬ 
ing  once  a  year,  and  i)ublishing  a  well-written  journal.  They 
estaldished  a  savings  bank  and  a  fund  for  the  widows. 

Tlie  law  of  18o7  fixed  the  salary  of  teachers  at  800  francs,  with 
house  and  all  accessories;  the  assistant  received  400  francs. 

In  the  lower  primary  schools,  grammar,  writing,  arithmetic,  a 
little  })ractical  geometiy,  geography,  history,  natural  sciences,  and 
singing  is  taught.  In  the  liigher  primary  schools,  German,  French, 
English,  mathematics,  agriculture,  drawing,  gymnastics,  and,  for 
tlie  girls,  needlework,  were  added.  This  programme,  which  was 
slightly  changed  in  1878,  is  still  followed.  Manual  training  for 
the  boys  is  not  compudsory,  and  religious  instruction  is  entirely 
abandoned  to  the  clergy  of  the  different  religious  bodies. 

In  1803,  a  part  of  the  higher  primary  schools  were  changed 
into  secondary  schools. 

At  the  present  time,  primary  instruction  is  given  by  the  teach¬ 
ers  and  their  assistants.  There  are  now  but  two  kinds  of  diplo¬ 
mas.  In  order  to  obtain  the  one  for  assistant  teacher,  the  candi¬ 
date  must  have  succe.ssfully  passed  the  normal  school  course,  and 
Ixj  eighteen  years  of  age.  For  the  diploma  as  teacher,  he  must 
be  twenty-three  years  old,  and  must  have  taught  under  a  teacher 
for  at  least  three  years.  The  examinations  for  the  assistants  cor¬ 
respond  to  the  examination  re(iuired  of  the  Swiss  teachers  on 
leaving  the  normal  school.  The  examination  for  the  teacher’s 
diploma  is,  of  course,  much  more  difficult,  and  the  knowledge  of 
a  second  modern  language  is  generally  required.  The  examina¬ 
tions  for  the  lady  teachers  differ  very  little  from  those  of  the 
gentlemen. 

This  last  law  of  1878  changed  the  body  of  teachers  consider¬ 
ably;  but,  while  it  makes  larger  demands,  it  gives  also  larger 
salaries  than  our  Swiss  teachers  get. 

In  the  larger  cities  like  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  the  Hague, 
they  vary  from  3300  francs  to  4000  francs,  besides  a  dwelling 
apartment.  In  Leyden,  Utrecht,  Deventer,  2000  to  3000  francs, 
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with  ai)artment.  In  the  smaller  cities  and  towns,  the  teacher  gets 
from  2000  francs  to  2000  francs,  with  house  and  garden.  Tlie 
assistant  from  1000  to  1500  francs,  of  course  without  dwelling 
place. 

For  many  years  already  there  is  such  an  abundance  of  teachers 
that  the  owner  of  a  simple  diploma,  who  knows  but  one  modern 
language  has  no  chance  to  be  jdaced  at  the  head  of  any  school, 
and  must  remain  simple  assistant  for  a  life  time. 

^laterially,  the  position  of  a  school-teacher  in  Holland  is  a  very 
enviable  one,  only  he  does  not  enjoy  so  much  consideration  as 
is  the  case  in  Switzerland.  His  wife  has  no  right  to  the  title  of 
“Mevrouw”  (madam),  she  is  simply  called  “.luffrouw”  (Miss), 
like  the  wife  of  a  peasant.  As  a  nde,  when  the  people  speak  of 
the  schoolmaster,  they  call  him  by  the  name  of  “de  school-vos” 
(the  school-fox),  and  according  to  a  Dutch  saying,  ninety-nine  out 
of  one  hundred  teachers  are  fools. 

It  is  probable  that  these  flatteries  are  remnants  of  former  centu¬ 
ries,  when  the  schoolmaster  was  a  little  “  funny,”  and  the  terror 
of  the  youtlis.  He  was  saturated  with  pride,  thought  he  knew 
everything,  and  even  amidst  a  large  crowd  was  easily  recog¬ 
nizable  by  his  gestures,  lx*aring,  walk,  and  talk. 

As  to  the  school-houses,  what  difference  we  perceive!  No  more 
cellars  and  garrets,  but  palaces!  In  the  villages,  the  schoolhouse 
is  a  building  with  large,  green  entrance  doors,  and  windows  of  no 
common  height,  protected  by  blinds.  All  classrooms  are  on  the 
first  story;  therefore  no  staii-s  to  climb.  The  noise  made  by  the 
scholars  mounting  and  coming  down  is  thus  abolished,  and  in  case 
of  fire,  the  work  of  saving  offers  no  difficulties.  The  school  fur¬ 
niture  is  the  best  of  its  kind,  the  walls  ornamented  with  maps  and 
drawings ;  but  rarely  will  jmu  find  a  desk  or  table  for  the  master, 
who  is  required  to  be  on  his  feet  constantly.  With  much  com¬ 
mon  sense  tlie  Dutch  pretend  that  a  desk  is  only  a  couch  for  the 
instructors. 

While  teaching,  the  master  has  no  book  in  his  hand,  he  must 
know  everything  by  heart,  like  his  pupils.  The  way  of  teaching 
is  more  animated,  and  the  lesson  never  sinks  down  to  mere  read¬ 
ing.  On  this  point  the  examiners  exercise  a  very  severe  observ¬ 
ance. 

The  programme  of  studies  is  about  the  same  as  with  us,  only 
more  attention  is  paid  to  arithmetic  and  mental  calculus.  This 
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latter  branch  especially  is  the  object  of  particular  attention. 
Nowhere  have  I  found  examples  in  arithmetic  better  calculated  to 
develop  reasoning  than  in  Holland. 

In  villages  situated  near  the  sea,  the  teacher  must  also  give  in¬ 
struction  in  nautical  science  and  maritime  geogra})hy. 

Drawing,  too,  receives  particular  attention,  hut  they  draw  more 
from  nature  than  with  us,  and  the  collections  of  casts  and  models 
of  papier-macht*  and  wire  are  very  extensive.  The  Dutch,  as  a 
rule,  do  not  like  to  draw  from  copies,  and  call  it  childish  work. 

Calisthenics,  on  the  contrary,  are  not  liked  by  the  country 
school  teachers,  because  they  represent  an  increase  of  work.  The 
teachers  are  opposed  to  it,  as  were  our  teachers  twenty  years 
ago,  and  as  they  still  are  to  manual  training. 

In  the  Netherlands  manual  training  is  facultative,  the  lessons 
are  given  Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons  (half  holidays), 
by  teachers  who  received  special  training  at  the  ('eiitral  School  of 
Amsterdam,  or  by  artisans  appointed  by  the  hoard. 

The  results  are,  however,  not  brilliant.  The  director  of  a  large 
primary  school,  formerly  an  ardent  adv'oeate  of  manual  training, 
expre.sses  himself  as  follows:  — 

“Manual  training  is  no  longer  in  favor  with  us.  except  in  smaller 
places,  where  a  great  champion  of  this  new  branch  yet  succeeds 
in  keeping  up  an  artificial  enthusiasm  for  it,  hut  it  will  never  be¬ 
come  stable  in  tlie  kingdom.  After  a  trial  of  three  years  we  had 
to  give  it  U}).  The  only  ones  profiting  by  it  were  the  teachers,  to 
whom  the  government  increased  the  salary  largely.” 

A  few  stej)s  fioin  the  schoolhouse,  and  in  the  same  enclosure, 
is  a  pretty  little  one-story  villa,  with  six  or  eight  rooms,  large 
windows,  and  green  blinds.  This  is  the  dwelling  given  to  every 
teacher  by  the  government.  There  he  lives  like  a  landlord.  The 
main  work  is  done  by  the  assistant;  the  teacher  giving  oidy  those 
lessons  he  likes  best  and  watching  the  work  of  his  subordinates. 

In  the  cities  tlie  primary  schools  are  great  structures,  admirably 
managed;  the  teachers,  who  cannot  he  accommodated  within, 
receive  large  indemnities. 

All  children  must  go  to  school  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years, 
and  pay  a  yearly  sum  of  from  six  to  twelve  francs.  The  i)oor  pay 
nothing.  In  the  cities  there  are  special  schools  for  those,  called 
“Schools  for  the  Poor  I” 

As  was  already  mentioned,  the  law  of  1805  excluded  all  religion 
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from  the  schools,  and  evervhod}'  was  <Tla(l  of  it  and  satisfied. 
About  ten  years  a<^o  some  Ilip^h  C’hureh  I’rotestants,  however,  tried 
to  liave  this  law  changed,  and  demanded  in  loud  voices  the  rein- 
troduetion  of  the  Bible  into  the  classrooms,  'i'hey  found,  of 
course,  adherents  enough,  hut  the  government  could  not  consider 
their  wishes.  The  school  must  remain  neutral  in  a  country  where 
so  many  forms  of  worship  prevail.  What  did  the  people  now? 
They  went  begging  from  house  to  house  for  funds  to  erect  schools 
according  to  their  Avishes.  At  the  beginning  they  succeeded  hut 
too  well,  hut  today  the  funds  are  lacking  and  the  parents  who  saw 
that  their  children  did  not  become  any  better  in  this  famous  school 
with  the  Bible,  stopped  paying  their  contrihutions,  and  sent  their 
children  again  into  the  public  schools. 

Afraid  of  a  tinancial  collapse,  these  worthies  petitioned  the 
Chambers  last  spring  to  reintroduce  religious  instruction  into 
the  primary  schools.  The\'  have  made  some  headway  since,  hut, 
at  this  moment,  no  one  can  as  yet  foi-see  the  issue  of  this  cam¬ 
paign  in  which  orthodox  Protestants  and  (\itholics  join  hands. 

So  much  for  the  primary  schools  in  Holland.  The  secondary 
schools  are  not  inferior,  and  are  of  two  kinds:  the  [)roperly  so- 
called  secondary  schools  and  the  gymnasium.  I  pass  over  the  com¬ 
mercial  or  business  colleges,  as  well  as  over  the  agi'icultural  and 
marine  schools,  etc.,  which  are  special  schools  not  found  in  Switz¬ 
erland.  I  shall  not  speak  either  of  the  private  institute,  for- 
merl}'  very  well  patronized  by  the  patricians  because  of  the  instruc¬ 
tion  given  there  in  the  modern  languages,  the  calculus,  and 
religion,  and  which  became  a  source  of  great  income  to  their 
owners.  Year  by  year,  however,  their  number  decreases,  and 
very  soon  all  that  remains  of  them  will  be  —  xouvenii'. 

The  secondary  schools  or  “hoogere  hurgerschoolen  ”  are  nu- 
‘ii  merous,  there  are  some  in  every  town.  Some  have  live,  others  only 

three  classes.  All  of  them  are  placed  in  real  palaces,  and  their 
students  are  admitted  at  the  age  of  twelve. 

What  strikes  one  most  on  looking  over  the  })rogramme  of  a  sec¬ 
ondary  school,  is  the  absence  of  instruction  in  religion  and  sing¬ 
ing,  while  daily  lessons  are  given  in  both  in  our  schools  of  the 
same  grade.  The  modern  languages,  too,  play  u  more  importairt 
j)art  than  in  our  schools,  for  boA's  and  girls  must  study  Dutch, 
Trench,  tierman.  and  Tnglish,  Avhile  Avith  us  oidy  French  and 
tTcrman  are  recpiired,  and  sometimes  English.  We  SAviss  also 
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tliink  that  we  "ive  our  young  people  the  best  iiistruetioii  to  be¬ 
come  “free  citizens,”  and  still,  in  the  C'anton  of  lierne,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  political  economy  and  civil  laws  are  not  taught,  which  lack 
is  incompreheiisihle.  In  these  points  we  can  learn  another  lesson 
from  Holland,  which  gives  two  hours  of  instruction  to  each 
branch  mentioned. 

Strange  to  say,  with  ns  the.se  things  are  taught  in  the  primary 
schools  but  neglected  in  the  secondaiy  schools.  We  may  say 
here,  however,  that  this  will  be  changed  witli  the  plan  of  iustrnc- 
tion  now  under  consideration  before  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
C'anton  of  lierne. 


PLAN  OF  STl'OIES  FOU  THE  SECONOAHY  SCHOOLS  WITH  FIVE  CLASSES. 


STCDIES.  CLASSES  :  I. 

Mathoniatios,  6 

Mochiiiiics,  — 

Natural  history,  — 

IJotanj'  ami  Zooloj^y,  2 

Oeolojjy  and  Mineralogy,  — 

Chemistry,  — 

Tractical  Chemistry,  — 

Teehnology,  — 

Cosmograph}'.  — 

Civil  laws,  — 

Colitioal  Economy,  — 

Geography,  2 


History, 

Dutch  Janguage  and  literature,  4 

French  4.  ^  44  4 

English  “  “  “  -m 

German  “  “  “  4 

Bookkeeping.  — 

Drawing  (Free-hand),  9 

“  (.Mechanical),  — 

Caligraphy,  2 

Calisthenics,  2 


V. 

2 

3 

4 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
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Total  of  weekly  hours :  32  34  34  34  3G 

These  studies  are  all  compulsory  for  all  students.  The  le.ssons 
are  given  Mondays,  'I'liesdays,  d'hnrsdays,  and  Fridays,  from  b 
to  noon,  and  1  to  4  P.  .M. ;  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  from 
0  A.  .M.  to  1  1*.  .M.  During  these  two  afternoons,  the  students  of 
the  four  lower  classes  are  free,  but  tlntse  of  the  lifth  or  highest 
class  have  to  follow  a  course  in  practical  chemistry  from  ’2  to  4 
1’.  M.  C’alisthenics  are  given  out  of  the  regular  school  hours. 
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A  part  of  the  last  half  of  the  third  year  is  given  up  to  a  general 
review  of  what  has  been  taught  during  the  first  three  years. 
The  Dutch  gymnasium  has  a  pro-gymnasium  of  four  classes,  and 
a  higher  gymnasium  of  six  classes.  Students  are  admitted  at  the 
age  of  twelve.  The  compulsory  studies  are  the  following: 

STUDIKS  TAUGHT.  CLASSES:  I.  II.  III.  IV.  V.  VI. 

Latin,  S  G  7  7  7  8 

Greek,  —  7  6  8  7  8 

Hebrew  (for  the  Theology),  —  —  —  —  2  2 

Dutch  language  and  literature,  3  2  2  2  2  1 

French,  »  “  4  4  2  2  1  1 

English,  “  “  “  _  _  3  3  2  1 

German.  “  —  3  2  2  2  1 

History  and  civics,  4  3  3  2  2  3 

Mathematics,  4  3  3  3  .5  5 

Physics,  —  —  —  —  2  2 

Chemistrj',  —  —  —  —  1  1 

Geography,  3  2  2  1  1  1 

Natural  History,  —  2  —  —  2  2 

Calisthenics,  2  2  2  2  2  2 

As  this  plan  shows,  the  languages  have  the  most  prominent 
place,  the  mathematics  coming  second.  It  is  forbidden  to  let  more 
than  twenty-four  pupils  enter  the  same  class,  for  fifty  students 
three  parallel  classes  have  to  be  formed. 

This  plan  having  been  carried  out  for  a  number  of  years  pro¬ 
voked  a  great  deal  of  discontent  among  the  parents,  who  thought 
their  sons  overworked.  The  matter  was  investigated,  and  from 
January  1st,  next,  the  maximum  number  of  weekly  lessons  will  be 
reduced  to  thirty,  the  minimum  for  the  future  jurists  and  physi¬ 
cians  is  fixed  at  twenty-six  hours  per  week  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
classes. 

The  time  allotted  to  Greek  and  Latin  is  very  properly  reduced. 
For  the  diploma  of  maturity  (A.  B.)  dramatic  Greek  prose,  and 
the  more  difficult  Latin  prose  and  poetry  is  no  longer  recjuired. 
The  director  has,  however,  the  right  to  demand  of  candidates 
coming  from  other  jilaces  to  pass  in  these  reijuirenients,  and  also 
in  case  he  doubts  the  ability  of  a  student.  The  study  of  math¬ 
ematics  has  also  been  simplified,  but  the  natural  sciences  and 
chemistry  have  received  more  attention. 

In  the  future  those  students  who  enter  upon  the  study  of  law, 
theolog}',  or  letters,  may  be  excused  from  the  study  of  mathemat¬ 
ics,  natural  history,  and  chemistry  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  classes ; 
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^lose  preparing  for  medicine  or  sciences,  may  leave  off  Latin, 
iTreek,  and  history. 

Tills  is  certainly  a  radical  reform;  and  still  Holland  is,  with 
Germany,  the  land  where  Greek  and  Latin  are  the  most  honored. 

1  hns  IS  the  Dutch  system  of  instruction,  showing  that  it  is  as 
excedlent  as  oui-s  and  that  it  pays  even  more  attention  to  the 
Study  ot  languages  than  we  do. 

J  lie  system  of  a.ssistant  teachers  presents  great  advantages  too. 
hen  a  young  teacher  leaves  the  normal  school,  he  enters  prac¬ 
tice  under  the  management  of  an  experienced  teacher.  To  con- 
(  e  to  such  a  man,  only  eighteen  or  twenty  years  old,  the  entire 
school  of  a  town  or  village,  seems  to  me  as  daring  as  if  we  were 
to  promote  a  law  student  to  the  attorneyship,  without  his  having 
passed  any  time  in  an  otlice. 

lie.sides,  the  second  examination  which  an  assistant  has  to  pass 
in  order  to  become  independent  is  a  great  stimulant;  he  has  to 
study  a  good  deal  to  get  the  diploma,  and  the  lazy  one  remains 
assistant  tor  ten  years  and  more.  After  this  time,  no  school  would 
any  more  employ  them,  and  their  chances  would  be  to  go  back  to 
the  p  c, ugh  or  to  their  trade,  which  they  never  ought  to  have  left 
1  hanks  to  this  rigorous  organization,  the  Dutch  corps  of  instruc¬ 
tors  forms  a  small  army  of  model  (ilites. 

So  f.y  l'rofc.,.soi-  Zobi  ist.  I  miglit  add,  that  the  Swiss  schools  are, 
as  a  whole,  considered  of  the  very  best,  and  that  only  the  best  in 
ew  mgland  and  other  states  can  compare  with  them.  The 
Swiss  however,  are  not  conservative  in  those  mattei-s,  and  the 
1  epnhlican  Government,  i.  e.,  the  people,  as  well  as  their  servants, 
the  teachers  and  other  school  officers,  do  their  best  in  constantly 
studying,  introducing,  and  advocating  the  latest  improvenieiits. 
aMight  we  not  follow  them? 

Ox  the  outside  of  a  humble  cottage,  appeared  the  following 
inscription :  “  A  seminary  for  young  ladies.”  This  was,  perhaps, 

too  abstruse  for  the  villagers,  as  underneath  was  added,  in  rude 
characters;  -.Xotey  teney— allso,  a  galls  skool."  .More  com- 
picdiensive  was  the  curious  inscription  at  one  time  to  be  seen  over 
a  door  in  a  village  in  Somersetshire  :  “  Petticoats  mended  ;  chil¬ 

dren  taught  reading,  writing,  and  dancing;  grown-up  people 
tauglit  to  spin ;  roses  distilled  and  made  into  a  proiier  resistance 
with  water ;  also  old  shoes  bought  and  sold.” 

CHAMn?:u’s  JoriixAL. 
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THE  TEACHING  OF  MATHEMATICS.^ 

III. 

T?:ACHING  ALGEHIJA  to  liECJINXEUS.  —  I. 

BY  JOHN  K.  CASEY,  ENGLISH  HIGH  SCHOOL,  BOSTON. 

IT  is  said  that  instructors  in  colleges  and  scientific  schools  find 
pupils,  as  they  come  to  them,  better  prepared  in  geometry 
than  in  algebra  or  arithmetic.  Probably  their  complaints  as  to 
deficiencies  in  preparation  in  mathematical  branches  increase  in 
inverse  ratio  to  the  order  in  which  these  branches  are  studied, 
being  least  severe  upon  the  acquirements  in  geometry  and  most 
upon  those  in  arithmetic. 

There  is  little  doubt  that,  with  the  same  pupils  and  the  same 
instruction,  l)etter  results  can  be  obtained  in  geometry  than  in 
algebra,  and  perhaps  the  same  would  hold  true  in  regard  to  geom¬ 
etry  and  arithmetic.  It  is,  however,  not  so  easy  to  compare  the 
two  latter,  as  they  are  not  usually  studied  at  the  same  time.  This 
may  be  because  geometry  is  in  itself  less  difficult  than  the  other 
two  studies,  or  because,  having  had  the  advantage  of  the  training 
and  drill  on  arithmetic  and  algebra,  pupils  come  to  the  study  of 
geometry  with  their  minds  better  prepared  to  accept  its  facts.  It 
is  very  jirobable  that  both  these  reasons  are  true.  Geometry  is 
more  objective,  the  figures  being  present  before  the  mind ;  the  eye, 
without  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  comes  to  the  assistance 
of  the  reasoning  power  and  shows  the  course  to  be  [lursued. 

As  to  the  intrinsic  difficulty  of  the  three  elementary  mathemati¬ 
cal  branches,  geometry  is  the  least  difficult  and  algebra  the  most. 

That  so  important  a  study  as  algebra,  uninteresting  and  difficult 
to  man}’  minds,  is  often  made  more  difficult  by  poor  textbooks  and 
poor  instruction,  Avill  be  readily  admitted  by  all  who  have  any 
experience  in  teaching  this  subject.  Just  as  an  excellent  scholar 
may  not  be  a  good  teacher,  so  a  complete  and  systematic  treatise 
may  not  be  so  arranged  as  to  make  the  student’s  progress  regular, 
gradual,  and  easy,  and  his  acquirements  complete. 

>  Copyright,  1888,  by  Eastern  Educational  Bureau. 
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In  order  to  obtain  jifood  resnlts  from  the  whole  elass  in  any 
mathematieal  study,  it  is  iirst  of  all  essential  that  some  attempt 
should  be  made  to  grade  according  to  mathematical  ability  and 
attainments,  d'he  effort  to  kee[)  with  the  class  a  few  backward 
pupils,  who  for  any  cause,  find  the  pace  too  fast  for  them,  often 
entails  upon  the  teacher  an  amount  of  work  which,  in  a  large 
school,  he  cannot  find  time  to  do.  Idleness,  inattention,  and  other 
causes  will  produce  iu  a  short  time  such  a  variation  in  the  attain¬ 
ments  of  a  well  graded  class  as  to  take  all  a  teacher’s  spare  time 
to  keep  the  class  in  condition  to  receive  the  same  class  instruction. 
Dull  pupils  re(iuire  not  oidy  more  instruction,  but  also  instruction 
of  a  different  kind  from  that  given  to  the  brighter  scholars,  and 
the  brighter  pn[)ils  lose  interest  in  the  repetition  and  constant  drill 
on  details  which  the  less  gifted  or  lazier  pupil  re(piires. 

If  for  the  benefit  of  the  able  pupils,  you  omit  this  drill  and 
detailed  explanatit)n.  then  you  do  the  dull  pupil  an  injustice. 
Another  wrong,  perhaps  greater  than  that  of  forcing  them  beyond 
their  ability,  is  done  to  the  dnll  pupils  by  considering  them  dunces 
and  treating  them  according  to  their  sui)posed  merits  and  neglect¬ 
ing  them.  Either  coui-se  generally  results  in  a  misunderstanding  on 
both  sides  and  conseiiuent  poor  results.  Aii  attempt  to  regulate 
the  work  according  to  the  average  ability  of  the  class  is  at  best  a 
com})romise  generally  nnsatisfactory. 

Again,  as  part  of  mathematical  teaching  has  for  its  end  the 
training  of  the  mind  and  the  sharpening  of  the  wits  and  is  a  kind 
of  mental  gymnastics,  with  an  able  class  it  is  sometimes  desirable 
to  })lace  obstacles  in  the  way,  whereas  such  a  course  would  only 
be  folly  with  a  class  wlio  find  the  smoothest  path  only  too  rugged. 

The  statement  that  the  dull  pupils  arc  helped  and  encouraged 
by  the  bright  ones  is  often  incorrect.  Very  dull  pupils  are  dis¬ 
couraged  by  seeing  able  scholars  do  well  with  little  effort  that 
which  they  are  unable  to  do  at  all,  or  only  poorly  with  great  effort. 
They  are  inclined  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  their  minds  are  dif¬ 
ferently  constituted  and  acce})t  the  situation. 

d'his  giading  of  a  class  on  a  mathematical  basis  may  cause  some 
disturbance  in  tbe  teacbingof  other  branches,  as  the  best  matbema- 
ticians  are  sometimes,  though  not  as  a  rule,  ipiite  poor  iu  other 
departments. 

Hut  this  disturbance  is  not  suflicientlv  great  to  offset  the  gain 
in  mathematics,  for  the  other  branches  of  study  are  not  so  pio- 
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gressive,  so  that  a  complete  understanding  of  any  particular  point 
does  not  depend  so  closely  upon  the  preceding. 

Another  more  serious  objection  to  grading  is  that  there  must 
necessarily  be  a  bottom  grade  and  that  pupils  as  well  as  parents 
may  object  to  a  class  made  up  of  the  poorest  material.  I  am  aware 
that  there  are  some  whose  views  I  cannot  but  respect  who  hold 
quite  different  opinions,  but,  speaking  from  the  standpoint  of  my 
experience  as  a  teacher  of  mathematics,  I  hold  that  the  grading 
should  be  made,  and  the  teaching  should  be  adapted  to  the  grade, 
and  that  such  pupils  as  object  should  be  convinced  Iw  satisfactory 
arguments  as  to  what  is  best  for  them,  or,  remaining  uncon¬ 
vinced,  their  importunities  should  be  withstood  even  at  the  risk  of 
losing  them  as  pupils. 

I  have  seen  the  following  methods  adopted  in  grading  a  class  of 
three  hundred  or  more  1k\vs.  First,  the  class  divided  into  divis¬ 
ions  of  about  forty  each,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  lx)ttom  boy  in 
the  first  division  was  just  a  little  ahead  of  the  first  bo}’^  of  division 
two,  and  so  on  through  the  class. 

Again,  forty  boys  in  one  division  taken  from  the  top  and  forty 
boys  in  another  taken  from  the  bottom,  while  the  rest  of  the  class 
was  divided  alphal>etically,  without  regard  to  rank  ;  and  thirdly, 
a  bottom  division  made  according  to  rank,  and  the  rest  of  the  class 
divided  ali)halxdically. 

While  the  first  arrangement  possesses  some  advantages,  such  as 
that  of  com})etition,  when  [)upils  are  moved  from  one  division  to 
another  as  they  rise  or  fall  in  rank,  it  has  disadvaintages  and  does 
not  seem  to  me  a  good  one.  The  second,  while  better  than  the 
first,  and  having  in  common  with  it  this  peculiarity,  that  there  is 
always  one  room  into  which  it  is  safe  to  introduce  visitors  and 
where  it  is  possible  to  make  a  favorable  impression  as  to  the  (qual¬ 
ity  of  work  done  in  the  school,  yet  it,  in  practice,  does  not  seem  to 
me  so  good  Jis  the  third.  For  while  very  able  Ixyys  discourage 
rather  than  encourage  very  dull  ones,  yet  they  do  exert  a  stimu¬ 
lating  influence  upon  a  fairly  good  division,  and  by  their  example 
and  assistance  raise  the  standard  of  the  quality  of  work  done  by 
the  whole  division.  So  all  the  divisions,  except  the  bottom,  stim¬ 
ulated  by  the  presence  of  the  smait  Ihws  and  by  the  absence  of 
the  dull  ones,  are  fairly  good.  Neither,  under  the  third  arrange¬ 
ment,  should  the  teacher  despair  of  his  bottom  division.  Excel¬ 
lent  results  may  be  obtained,  only  the  rate  of  progress  must  be 
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slow,  the  total  amount  accomplished  much  less  than  in  the  otlier 
divisions,  and  the  kind  of  work  done  and  the  kind  of  teaching 
must  be  specially  adapted  to  the  re  (pi  ire  me  nts  of  this  division.  A 
very  dull  pupil  will  do  a  ^reat  amount  of  work  if  it  is  not  beyond 
his  comprehension,  and  a  very  lazy  one  often  linds  it  harder  to  do 
nothinjy  than  to  do  easy  work. 

It  is  impo.ssihle  to  get  mathematical  work  from  pupils  who  do 
not  understand  the  ohjeets  to  be  obtained  or  the  means  for  obtain¬ 
ing  them,  and  this  is  exactly  the  condition  in  whieli  a  pupil  finds 
himself  when  he  once  falls  behind  his  class. 

d'he  (piestion  now  arises.  Is  there  such  a  difference  in  the  abili¬ 
ties  and  acnpiirements  of  pni)ils  when  they  begin  the  study  of 
algebra  as  to  call  for  such  special  treatment?  My  experience  as 
teacher  of  mathematics  for  twenty  years,  most  of  that  time  in  a 
very  large  school,  leads  me  to  believe  that  there  is ;  that  with  all 
the  care  a  teacher  can  take,  at  the  end  of  three  months  from  the 
time  of  l)t*ginning  the  study  of  algebra,  about  one  pniiil  in  live  is 
so  far  beyond  his  depth  that  a  great  })art  of  the  class  instruction 
is  of  little  value  to  him,  and  that  the  farther  he  goes  the  farther 
he  dro[)S  liehiiid.  The  (piestion  now  to  be  solved  by  the  teacher  is 
what  is  the  bt'st  thing  to  be  done  with  such  pn[)ils?  the  best  thing 
for  them,  for  the  teacher,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  class? 

'I'lie  best  thing  for  the  pupil  who  has  droi)ped  behind  his  class  is 
private  instruction,  which  will  adapt  itself  to  his  special  needs  and 
will  generally  soon  place  him  in  condition  to  receive  class  instruc¬ 
tion  with  the  rest  of  his  class.  But  in  a  large  school  where  there 
are  many  in  this  condition,  the  teacher  cannot  tind  time  to  attend 
to  them  all  unless  the}'  are  classed  ti^gether  and  sneh  special  iii- 
strnctioii  be  made  a  part  of  his  regular  work.  It  is  of  little  use 
to  detain  such  delimpient  pupils  and  re(piire  them  to  study  after 
school.  They  do  not  know  how  to  study,-  and  recpiire  in  most  cases, 
not  driving,  but  encouragement  and  assistance  and  lessons  adapted 
to  their  ability.  The  (piestions  asked  by  such  jinpils  not  only  show 
what  are  their  views  of  the  subject  under  consideration,  but  often 
when  carefully  considered  reveal  omissions  in  the  teaching.  How¬ 
ever  foolish  they  may  appear,  they  should  never  be  treated  lightly. 

The  next  thing  to  be  considered  is,  what  is  the  best  order  of 
topics  and  the  best  method  of  presenting  them  to  a  class  of  begin¬ 
ners? 

That  order  is  the  l)est  which  the  mind  of  itself  follows  in  obtain- 
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ing  information ;  that  is  to  proceed  from  special  cases  to  generaliza¬ 
tions,  from  the  simple  to  the  complex,  from  the  concrete  to  tlie 
abstract.  The  same  principles  should  be  applied  to  the  details  of 
any  particular  branch  that  we  are  forced  to  recognize  in  general 
between  the  different  branches.  And  when  any  method  is  followed 
which  does  not  make  the  complete  assimilation  of  any  one  step 
comparatively  easy,  while  it  thoroughly  prepares  the  way  for  more 
complex  consequences,  and  so  on  till  the  whole  subject  is  mastered, 
the  result  will  be  failure  and  perhaps  even  worse;  for  the  pupil 
may  become  so  disgusted  as  to  be  unfit  for  teaching  of  a  better 
kind. 

Whenever  a  class  or  a  large  part  of  it,  does  not  clearly  under¬ 
stand  at  any  particular  point  the  condition  of  affairs  and  the  way 
to  the  next  step,  or  when  most  of  the  pupils  in  it  cannot  be  induced, 
by  a  few  leading  questions  or  a  few  directions,  to  take  the  next 
step  and  reason  out  the  cause  for  it  and  the  effect  of  it,  then  that 
class  is  not  mature  enough  for  the  subject  being  studied  or  the 
subject  has  been  badly  placed  before  them  or  in  a  wrong  order. 
And  that  part  of  the  study  will  be  of  no  practical  use  to  any  ex¬ 
cept  such  pupils  as  are  sufficiently  intelligent  or,  being  inq)elled 
by  special  motives,  are  sufficiently  diligent  to  search  out  the  bot¬ 
tom  facts  by  their  own  ingenuity  and  efforts. 

For  the  fiist  few  months  the  textbook,  if  used  at  all,  should  be 
used  as  a  storehouse  of  problems,  simply  to  save  the  pupils  from 
copying  from  dictation ;  and  the  instruction  should  be  free  from 
all  detinitions,  technical  terms,  and  rules.  I  would  not  even  un¬ 
dertake  to  define  what  algebra  is  or  what  it  is  like.  Pupils  ought 
soon  to  find  out  what  it  is  like  and  to  be  able  to  make  their  own 
definition  as  soon  as  they  need  one.  Conventionalities,  of  course, 
must  be  explained  as  it  becomes  necessary  to  use  them. 

When  pupils  begin  the  study  of  algebra,  they  are  old  enough  to 
begin  to  lose  their  implicit  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  their  elders 
and  to  govern  their  actions  by  their  own  opinions ;  owing  to  want 
of  mature  judgment,  sufficient  knowledge,  and  often  to  bad  advice 
from  friends,^  these  opinions  are  frequently  far  from  correct. 
Especially  is  this  apt  to  be  the  case,  when  the  subject  of  those 
opinions  is  the  relative  values  of  different  branches  of  study. 

>  Note.  —  I  once  received  a  letter  from  an  Intelligent  gentleman,  written  In  answer  to 
one  from  me,  notifying  him  that  his  son  was  doing  poorly  in  my  department,  in  which 
he  said  that  lifteen  per  cent,  was  all  he  expected  or  desired  his  son  to  get  in  algebra. 
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It  is  difficult  for  a  teaclier  to  arouse  euthusiasiu  in  a  pupil  who 
has  made  up  his  mind  that  the  branch  which  is  beiu[(  studied  is  of 
no  benefit  to  him.  This  condition  of  mind  the  instructor  should 
strive  indirectly  to  change.  I  say  indirectly,  because  if  the  teacher 
can  so  illustrate  the  s\d)ject  that  the  pupil,  from  the  new  light  he 
has  on  it,  will  draw  the  conclusion  that  there  is  some  advantage 
even  to  him  in  learning  the  study,  he  will  accept  and  be  guided 
more  by  his  own  conclusions  than  by  direct  arguments  bearing  on 
the  subject. 

Algebra  furnishes  a  means  for  illustrating  and  generalizing  the 
processes  of  arithmetic  and  for  solving  more  readily  and  systemati- 
call}’  arithmetical  problems.  And  by  reference  to  arithmetic  a 
skilful  teacher  can  find  material  to  convince  the  doubter  that  alere- 
hra,  aside  from  being  one  of  the  indis}>ensahle  steps  of  a  mathe¬ 
matical  series,  has  practical  uses  iu  itself. 

The  symbolism  of  algebra  has,  in  fact,  two  advantages:  first,  it 
abbreviates,  and  so  saves  time;  secondly,  it  .systematizes  the  argu¬ 
ment,  dividing  it  into  steps  which  are  exhibited  in  a  tabulated 
form  and  in  their  necessary  setpience.  The  advantages  of  such 
abbreviation  and  arrangement  will  appeal  to  the  pupil's  sense  of 
tlie  practical. 

Begin  algebra  with  the  solution  of  the  easiest  problems,  so  sim¬ 
ple  that  any  student  can  readily  solve  them  by  the  aid  of  his 
knowledge  of  arithmetic  and  occasionally  a  little  guidance  from 
the  teacher. 

The  boy  who  can  see  that  if  two  pounds  of  sugar  cost  sixteen 
cents,  one  pound  must  cost  eight  cents,  is  prepared  to  make  and 
solve  an  algebraic  eciuation,  and  this  is  the  kind  of  algebraic  work 
with  which  he  should  begin.  But  we  must  not  be  sur})rised  if 
some  fail  to  make  and  solve  equations,  even  after  being  shown  how 
to  do  them. 

Even  the  simple  abbreviations  of  algebra  are  strange  to  the 
beginner,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that,  on  being  put  to  work  at 
solving  ecpiations,  he  may  become  immediately  confu-sed  amid  the 
difficulties  of  a  language  unknown  to  him.  The  easiest  problems 
when  looked  at  from  a  new  point  of  view  will  present  some  diffi¬ 
culty  to  some  pupils,  and  in  all  mathematical  teaching  there  is  no 
more  common  error  than  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to 
lower  himself  to  the  pupil's  standpoint. 

Things  which  to  the  teacher  seem  to  be  intuitive,  may  have  been 
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in  his  own  case  acquired  only  by  study  and  as  the  result  of  good 
teaching,  and  he  must  remember  that  the  pupil  cannot  have  that 
light  on  any  new  subject,  simple  or  complex,  which  he  has.  It 
will  not  pay  to  neglect  the  'most  elementary  ste})s  because  tbej* 
seem  to  the  teacher  self-evident,  nor  to  neglect  the  dull  pupil  who 
fails  to  understand  explanations  after  hearing  them  once. 

Your  backward  pupil  is  probably  not  a  fool,  he  may  be  uninter¬ 
ested  and  uninteresting,  dull,  idle,  and  inattentive,  but  with  proper 
handling  he  may  yet  enter  Harvard  College  with  credit.  So  much 
the  more  credit  then  for  awakening  his  dormant  energies.  Almost 
any  one  who  understands  his  subject  can  teach  bright  pupils,  but  it 
requires  experience,  method,  and  perhaps  talent  to  succeed  with 
dull  ones. 


THE  TEACHIXG  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 
AND  L  ITER  A  TURE.  i 

II. 

METHODS  OF  STUDY  IN  ENOLISH  LITEHATUHE. - II. 

BY  H.  E.  SHErHEHD,  LL.  I>. 

President  of  Charleston  College,  Charleston,  S.  C. 


The  same  faculty  of  discrimination  is  requisite  to  fix  the  rela¬ 
tive  merits,  the  relative  greatness  of  authors.  The  classical 
and  the  commonplace  are  ofttimes  not  accurately  distinguished. 
Our  manuals  blend  all  in  an  indiscriminate  mass  of  names,  dates, 
and  details.  It  is  for  the  most  part  the  typical  authors  of  the 
leading  periods  in  our  literary  evolution  who  should  be  the  sul)- 
jects  of  special  treatment  in  our  ordinary  schemes  of  instruction, 
—  the  men  who  embody  the  purest  aspiration,  the  intensest  life 
of  an  age.  Cromwell,  for  example,  is  to  the  political  history  of 
the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  correlate  of  Milton, 
viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  literary  development.  The  minor 
authors,  however  attractive  they  may  prove  from  the  attitude  of 
strictly  philological  study,  should  as  a  general  rule  be  reserved  for 
the  maturer  period  of  special  investigation. 

To  apply  our  theory  in  the  concrete  :  During  the  fourteenth  cen- 
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I  cial,  and  intellectual  life  of  their  time 

p  large  measure  the  framei-s  and  f-isl.i  ’ '  ^  l>eing  in 

i  I'inleot.  The  Kfteenth  marb::::  T. 

gani  by  the  student  of  literature  thnn  Vf"*''  '"d  ““I'd  re- 

I'oint  it  l,a.s  much  to  conuueud  it  nJul  I’l'ilologist’s  view- 
'hi  g'-adual  diffusion  over  Kuroue  its  ,  '»  Italy,  and 

the  introduction  of  ,,„relv  Italia,  ’i,  h,c^"'  ““""  '''''"’""J' 

tion  of  blank  verse  and' tl.P  ‘‘^een  in  the  adop- 

i-a..8iatio„:  :ri,,e:ia:r  ,,,7.  ‘i'T """  •'- 

ef  the  vocabuhaiT,  its  exiiansion  . '  u""*'  l-atiniziug 

eat.  TI,e  development  oVtlie  dram'aTl ‘‘‘'■’'■•'‘'•t  I'eh'ted 
".ents  tvhich  eontrihuted  to  its  g.;,".t’h  tC  “f ' 
a  tvoik  of  extiaoidinary  vioo,-  ,»„!  b,s,’„tv  ^ •''“S‘““«tcs, 
of  the  incoming  era.  tlm  nndtiform  q  «])lendor 

ant  and  unregulated  hh,“  s^"  "f  'liscu.d- 

Mld,aheth-s  rtdgu  ..as  t'm'  strm::, 'ir' '-ginuiug  of 

si>eeeh  which  Iweame  so  iioiverfi,l  .  ■  ,*  ‘  “’d"  I"i“"  'a"t 

Marlowe audShakesnea,-e  t  ,!  I  .  i"  the  bauds  of 

I'higlish  Salamis,  its  decline  du,  h"^,i'*'"-'*^  tlie  age  following  the 
fi'“t  .S,„a..ts.  The  exnm  '  ;  f  of  the  two 

of  that  temper  .as  refleeted  in  “''"'“‘.‘""I’o’’’"'*'' the  action 
oi'ocd'.  The' forces  tint  ml'hU  V 

I'teiatuie,  and  its  develop,,', ent  int,;  ,|  '  ‘'“o  of  i,e,  iodical 

apphedin  the  ,,roductiou  of  the  dran.r  the'’ ri"  f  '"' 
in  huro])e  coincident  with  th.>  -kK  f  V  i  romanticism 

tio".  and  the  incondr  of  J''iO"eh  revolu- 

I'lie  e,-a  of  .Scott,  IVordsworth  ('ol-'T'  oi'eative  power, 

the  revei-siou  to  j„ose  under  the  I  flhelley,  Keats, 

oey,  Carlyle,  and  .\ew,na„.  The  marked 

80'ence  and  scientific  literatm  e  andtb  ^ 

“pint  in  all  forms  of  mode,-,. ’.activity  if ''“‘“r' '''''' 

tr.ausmitfed  from  Shelley -uni  Ke•,t  ^’,  .^™’"  of  a,t 

of  Tenuysou.  the  ''at.,  'l  !  L  I-try 
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ciety  as  traced  ill  current  literature  —  such  are  some  of  the  s})e- 
cific  topics  in  a  thoroughly  delined  course  of  study,  assuming  it  to 
Ijegiu  with  the  age  of  Chaucer,  the  founder  of  our  literaiy  speech, 
the  tinder  of  our  fair  language.” 

The  outline  here  given  is  capable  of  indefinite  extension ;  it  is 
proposed  merely  to  suggest  and  invite  ami)litication  or  elaboration. 
Again,  it  should  be  the  constant  endeavor  of  the  teacher  to  infuse 
into  the  })upil  the  moral  and  {esthetic  culture,  which  it  is  the  high 
function  of  literary  training  to  im})art.  Lexical  or  philological 
criticism,  verbal  details,  historical  and  comparative  grammar,  have 
their  recognized  position  as  well  iis  their  educative  power.  Still, 
the  literary  phase  of  study  should  not  be  confounded  with  them, 
or  subordinated  to  them.  Let  each  be  supreme  in  its  own  s})here, 
and  let  their  spheres  be  {iccurately  differentiated.  The  relation  of 
times,  the  coincidence  of  events,  the  harmony  of  development,  .is 
illustrated  in  the  evolution  of  literature,  will,  if  thoughtfully  in¬ 
terpreted  and  ex})ounded,  convey  many  lessons  of  mond,  as  well 
as  intellectmil  wisdom,  by  showing  in  all  its  phases  the  reign  of 
law,  the  evidence  of  design,  the  unity  of  movement,  the  hand  of 
(iod. 

Illustration  after  illustration  may  lx*  cited  in  [)roof  of  this  gen¬ 
eral  proposition.  Note  for  example,  the  concurrence  of  events  in 
various  critical  epochs  of  history,  and  maik  with  what  ex(piisite 
harmony  the  great  moulding  influences  and  the  great  moulding 
agents,  all  come  in  their  fulness  of  time,  in  their  appointed  season, 
circumstances  and  causes  the  most  remote  and  unrelated,  when 
viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  c{isual  reader,  all  tending  to 
the  same  result.  To  select  at  random:  — 

Sir  Isaac  Xewton  is  born  in  the  same  year  in  which  (lalileo  dies, 
lb42.  Hichelieii,  the  great  apostle  of  absolutism  in  France,  dies  in 
1()42,  and  the  civil  war  in  England,  which  Wtis  a  struggle  against 
{idvancing  absolutism,  begins  in  lt)42,  Shakespeare  and  (lalileo, 
representing  two  great  phases  of  intellectual  life,  the  dramatic  and 
the  philosophic,  are  born  in  l.)t>4.  Michael  Angelo  and  ('{ilvin 
died  in  Id^U.  IJaphael  and  Luther  are  born  in  148>1;  I’ope,  the 
ty})ical  poet  of  the  critic{d  {ige  in  England,  is  born  in  IbSH,  the 
year  of  the  Revolution,  which  was  itself  a  critical  or  regulative 
movement,  in  the  sphere  of  constitutional  growth,  (  urrier,  (loethe, 
and  Sir  Walter  Scott  {ill  die  in  the  same  ye{ir,  48:52,  the  year  that 
saw  the  jjassage  of  the  great  Reform  Hill.  Halhim,  De  (^uincey. 
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I'lioK  “'"*1 5'’,“'^^'*"’“-'  ’  was  iMii,  i„ 

1008,  1*-  p«-  1"  a,,,,eaml  John  S.nill.'s  History  „f  Vir 

.enna.  tl.e  t.rst  Amenea,,  book.  I.oogfellow.  W|,i„ie,..  an,!  A„.". 

'iKoir  T"  o.  '‘'o"o«on  i„  181, j,  a,„i  l>oe 

.  80,,  .,ere.„y  Taylor  tlie,,  i,. 

I),w,l  ’  "■«  i..  tl.e  sa.ae  year,  and 

l.iil.lislia.l,  .\,l,li,o„  ,lie.i'i„  ,71,1 

;"oi  i>a.-wi..  all  ,.ie,i  i„  ,«Ho ‘a„„  at  abort  i,,t;:::r,i: ' s  ;y "  rzi 

..s  oatro,.,  S.r  \\  alter  llaleiKb.  were  born  i„  loAd.  (.,.,‘,„y.ell' ' 
Slake  were  bon.  m  lo!,.,,  ,|,e  death  year  of  Snenser  A  too 
l.eKa„  ,l,e  eo,.,i,„.,itio„  of  I'a.adi.se  I,o.s\  i„  10.78.  Cro.nweU  l.is 
chief  of  me,,  ,l,es  ,„  this  yea,-.  Be,.  .Io„so„  dies  i„  1,!:!;  jn, 

mi  s  bie.das,  t he  ti,..st  of  o„r  three  great  ••  1„  .Me, . .  ”  ,,oJms 

.s  ,s.,t.ed  , 1,  Sir  IValter  lialeigh  was  execute,!  i„  BilV 
V  i  ‘  '"'‘f K'l.i-.  ill  1018  and  eiuls  in  1048  ibe  ye-n 

O  I.C  .leatbo  rharles  I.,  reck, . .  by  the  aucieut  caleudVr  i,  , 

t  ,t  ZV'I  Tv  ‘I'e  f,..„,atio„  ,Vf 

11.6  hu  glisl,  Barhamct  i„  ld,h3.  Bums  was  b,,,,.  i„  17.70  ! 

.vcar  ot  tl,e  ea|,t,„-e  of  (Quebec  by  Wolfe,  whieb  establisi.ed  the 

n,',',’;iT.e;7  '  ‘'’"ll"'-'  "I-.  tl.is 

i  he  list  .s  eaiiable  of  iiulefiiiite  extension,  but  these  ex  iin 
l.le.s  will  snthco  to  make  plain  the  general  propositi,,,,.  The 
hliacal  autbois  of  each  period  sbonhl  be  illnstlateil  by  means  of 
..idijiis  a,,d  ,lisc,i.,,i,,a,i,,g  selections,  sneh  a.bniml.le  ai.ts  as 

Satires  an, I  Epistles  of  Bope,  being  ahrays  ^ec;:;!:,: 

1  t  '■'"5-'““''  'a'f>al...e,  .Mmley's  I'i.st 

‘  adi  of  Kiighsh  Literature,  Masson’s  I.ife  and  Tiines^if  I  1 
.  l.lton,  Ilalliwell-Bhillipps's  <  .ntlines  of  a  Life  Sl.lkl  .Jl  Vi';,' 
inns  ,  awaiiate  and  .letaileil  mfoianatio,,  in  ,-ega,d  to  eyeiy  .mint 
.  l  ..i,ps  Stn.l.es  „.  Boeny,  .\speets  of  Boetry,  a.nl  Boelic  Inte,-- 

Lt  TZf  T"7'  »..a'estiye  in  the  higi,. 

<lt„.ee.  lo  these  may  be  a.hle.l  .Morleys  EnglisI,  Me,,' of 

.  1  ter.,  a,„l  B,.ewers  English  St.nlies.  As  a  n,ea„s,M  ilb.st,',;,, V 

. . .  'adwee.i  bistoiy  a.nl  lite.atn.-e,  Bisl.op  Stnbbsl  1  J 

„po„  .Mo,len.  ami  .Me.lheyal  History,  especiaily  tl,  t  y  VV: 
"1"".  Iwannng  ami  Literature  a,  the  Con.-t  of  Henry  11.,  shonhl 
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be  diligently  studied.  Valuable  suggestions  may  be  gathered  from 
Ten  Brink’s  Early  English  Literature,  and  from  Freeman’s  Nor¬ 
man  Conquest  of  England,  Vol.  V.,  Chap.  XXV. 

Boswell,  Lockhart,  and  Trevelyan,  the  supreme  masters  of  En¬ 
glish  biographical  style,  are  indispensable  in  any  consistent  scheme 
of  literary  instruction.  Let  the  teacher  strive  in  every  possible 
way  to  render  the  study  of  English  literature  a  vital  quickening 
power ;  not  a  merely  abstract  or  dissertative  })rocedure,  but  an 
effective  instrument  in  developing  {esthetic  taste  {ind  sensibility,  in 
expanding  and  ennobling  the  spiritual  as  well  as  the  mental  life. 

It  has  been  our  aim  in  these  papers,  briefly  to  indicate  some  of  the 
means  by  whose  discriminating  emploj'inent  this  high  and  holy  end 
may  be  {iccomplished.  After  all,  as  intimated  in  the  beginning, 
the  result  must  be  determined  by  the  inspiration  {ind  culture  of 
the  teacher,  rather  than  by  the  excellence  or  efliciency  of  the 
method.  The  fundamental  principles  of  the  Novum  Organum 
when  applied  in  the  region  of  the  mentiil  or  the  spiritual,  have 
resulted  in  blighting  empiricism  and  premature  decay.  The  po¬ 
tentialities  of  English  literature  {is  a  culture  study  and  a  disci¬ 
plinary  ])ower  are  practically  unlimited.  Let  us  consecrate  to  its 
teaching  the  most  expansive  and  aspiring  type  of  scholarshij)  that 
the  })rofession  in  this  country  lais  thus  far  been  able  to  develop. 


THE  TEACHING  OF  THE  CLASSICAL 
LANGUAGES.^ 

III. 

THE  FIRST  YEAR  IN  LATIN. — II. 

BY  AOEI.IXE  A.  KXIGIIT. 

IT  will  be  very  well  for  teachers  of  Latin  to  write  above  the 
notes  and  helps  which  they  may  be  arranging  this  summer 
toward  next  winter’s  labors,  — 

Object  of  this  Drill. —  To  increase  their  resources  and  Ixitter 
their  enjoyment  of  life  by  the  command  of  the  Latin  language, 
the  vehicle  used  by  the  Bomans  for  conveying  ideas.  The  end  in 
view  is,  of  course,  contact  with  the  Homan  mind. 

Mental  drill  is  not  an  especial  object ;  for  other  and  more  prac¬ 
tical  matters  are  very  flt  for  discipline  —  scientific  cookery,  appren- 

>  Copyright,  1888,  Eastern  Educational  Bureau. 
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ticesl.ij,  to  dross, nakinff.  any  Irasi.iess  of  life  wl.c.e  He,-,- 

.ni<  ai. ns.  and  the  l.o.nan  „f  . . .  ,|,e  ,vo,ld.  .os  „ell 

as  l,y  diseovern.ff  rvhat  llo.nans  of  different  ffene.ations  thonol.t 
,dKmt  tins  wo„,le,  fnl  life  of  ouis,,  and  how  this  ea.th  wl.icd,  tl.ey 
hke  ns,  we,-e  pe.-nntte,I  to  love  and  to  leave  afteeted  then,  is  to’ 

a ml'fetd  w'i'tf  iT"''  "'’'W'*  <0  think 

•  ndfitl  h  ns.  How  can  anybody  fail  to  dislike  Cicero  and 

Horace  for  hrntal  ,lh,st,ation»  ,„a,Ie  with  snch  appalling  ease  until 

.e  stn.hes  the  eo,nhinat,o„  of  p,ej,„lices.  coarse  ways^of  ,.eg„,.,|. 

".ft  thnigs,  an,  vulgar  narrowness  h,„„ght  on  hy  exclusively  ntili- 

taiy  feehng  winch  was  the  deep  stain  upon  the  tnasterful  I.atin 

character  an, I  ,„  ,i,„e  fatally  li,„i,e,l  the  point  of  view  of  even 

guttle  .ind  reftnci  n,e„  hke  Vtrgil.  I{„t  either  of  the  old  civili/a- 

as  n  e  ,  o  the  worhl  of  sta,>  overhea,!.  infornts  us  tnuch  by  compart 
son  an, I  dtsdoses  ,„  an  huntiliating  way  that  our  n„„le,;,  dvili/a- 
tion  ,»  not  synnnetrical.  in  spite  of  its  tnagnificent  expansion 
a  ong  certan,  hnes  of  developtncnt.  A  laid  Ixiy  who  tortures  kit¬ 
es  cannot  help  being  a  better  hnntanitarian  than  Hares  Aure- 
m-S  an, I  usages  ohtaincl  antong  the  noblest  ancients  which  would 
h,  olerated  hy  no  class  ,n  a  civilize,!  la,„I  now.  H„t  it  is  excee,l- 

^tf  tVor'r  ‘I'f'  '“"'i  lioti- 

spite  of  our  ,iuick  consciences  we 
aietnorally  d.stnehned  to  do  o,„-  ,I„ty  about  various  great  refornts 
"Inch  we  know  are  tlesirable  a,„l  feel  are  inevitable.  We  secretlv 
echo  the  cry  of  the  Lotus-eaters,-  ^ 

“  Let  IIS  alone.  Time  driveth  onward  fast. 

And  in  a  little  while  our  lips  are  dumb.” 

We  have  antbiti,,,,  without  power,  I  suppose;  and  how  much  of 

h  s  »e„„-,„„.a  ys,s  ,s  ,l„e  to  the  halting  education  which  was  eer- 
tainlj  oiii.s  will  never  appear. 

eontinued  drill  and  a  great  endowment  of  knowledge  are 
going  to  strengthen  these  girls  of  ours  to  be 

“  More  earnest  than  others  are,  speed 
Where  they  falter,  persist  where  they  cease.” 

Their  careers  will  be  like  the  cathedrals  of  Eu,ope  whose  wi,le 
ors  stand  forever  open  ,leep  down  atnong  the  homes  of  the  cit- 
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icis  clustering  at  tlieir  feet,  and  whose  s})ires  soaring  into  the  air 
command  a  view  undreamed  of  in  the  streets  l)eh)w. 

d'he  semiwearly  tests  are  in  truth  the  power  that  liolds  our 
work  together  through  the  first  year  in  Latin,  and  enables  us  to 
live  with  our  pupils  in  tolerable  friendshii)  and  not  in  intolera¬ 
ble  discord.  They  givuge  the  class  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of 
the  language  which  we  will  begin  in  the  second  year  to  pad  with 
literature.  A  test  used  last  year  is  appended  with  three  of  the 
j)apers  offered,  marked  afterwards  for  the  [)uri)ose  they  are  now 
serving  as  Lad,  Medium,  and  (iood.  d'he  class,  by  the  way,  whic-h 
had  this  test,  numbered  twenty-one.  Of  this  numbei’,  two  offered 
very  poor  pajiers,  eleven  some  of  medium  ([uality,  and  eight  those 
that  were  really  of  value.  The  three  .seleeted  to  illustrate  the 
varying  suecess  with  the  test  are  printed  precisely  as  they  came  to 
the  teacher. 

An  hour  and  a  half  was  allowed,  with  a  margin  of  lifteen  min¬ 
utes. 

TKST.  ( 

1.  Write  in  Latin, — 

If  we  were  willing  to  forg(*t  the  ohl  misfortune,  could  we  also 
get  rid  of  the  remembrance  of  recent  insults? 

’2.  Write  in  Latin, — 

'I'lie  lieutenant  <lid  not  lea<l  his  army  into  winter  (juarters, 
although  the  sumnu'r  was  almost  gone. 

d.  Write  in  Latin. — 

(u)  When  ambassjidors  wiue  sent,  .\riovistns  diunanded. 

{h)  Before  he  attempted  anything  he  summoned  Divitiacus. 

4.  Write  in  English, — 

Eo  post(juam  (kesar  pervenit  obsides,  anna,  servos  j)oj>oscit. 

d.  Write  in  Latin, — 

(u)  He  shows  what  his  plan  is. 

(/»)  He  asked  what  the  cause  was. 

f».  Translate. — 

Oppilum  parvo  prcfio  vendidit. 

7.  In  above,  parse  underlined  words. 

5.  Translate, — 

Quum  ex  captivis  (juaereret  (kesar  <juam-ol)-rem  Ariovistus 
proelio  non  decertaret,  banc  reperiebat  causam. 

1*.  Decline  phis  in  both  numbers. 
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1.  Si  incomiuodi  vertus  oblovisci  viiltis  tarn  memoriam  recen- 
tuin  injuriannn. 

2.  Leg'atu.s  exercitum  siiuiu  non  dnxit  in  lierbena  qiiuni  aestas. 

o.  Qnnm  legatns  initteret  Ariovistns  postnlavit. 

Prins(inain  (jnid  conabitnr  Divitiaenm  poposcit. 

4.  After  this  Ciusar  came  he  demanded  liostoges  armes  slaves. 

").  Consnli  sni. 

Rogabat  causa  erat. 

(t. 

7.  Op[)idum  is  a  neuter  noun  of  tlie  second  decleiition  from 
oppidiun  oppidi  oppido  oj)pidnm  op[)idnm  oppido ;  it  is  found  in 
the  nominative  case  snbject  of  vindidit  according  to  Section  173.1 

9.  Pins  Plures  Plnra. 

1‘lnris  Plnrinm  Phirinm. 

Pins  Plnribiis. 

Plures  Plnra. 

Plnribns. 

MKIHT.M. 

1.  Si  veteris  eontnnu‘liarum  oblivisci  vellemus,  num  etiam  nos 
recenlinm  injuriarnm  deponere  reminiscantur ? 

2.  Legatus  exercitum  snum  in  biberna  non  diixit.  (innm  aestas 
semper  iret. 

3.  (^num  legati  mittinentur,  .\riovistns  postulavit. 

(/*)  Prius(|uam  (jnid  (piam  conabatnr  Divitiaenm  vocat. 

4.  After  (hvsar  arrived  there  he  demanded  hostages,  arms  and 
slaves. 

”).  {a')  Quid  sni  consnli  est,  ostendit. 

(/<)  Quae  causae  fuit.  rogavit. 

<1.  lie  sold  the  town  for  a  small  price. 

7.  Oppidum  is  a  neuter  noun  of  the  second  declension  from 
oppidum,  oppidi,  oppido,  0})})idum,  oppidum,  oppido.  It  is  found 
in  the  accusative  j>lnral  singidar,  and  is  the  direct  object  of  ven- 
didit,  according  to  Section  237. 

Pretio  is  a  neuter  noun  of  the  .second  declension  from  pretium, 
pretii,  pretio,  })retium,  pretium,  pretio.  It  is  found  in  the  ablative 
of  Price,  according  to  Section  250. 

"  Allen  &  Grecnou^h. 
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8.  When  Caesar  asked  from  the  captives,  for  what  reason  Ario- 
vistus  did  not  contend  in  battle,  he  found  out  this  reason. 


9.  Plus 

Plures  Plura. 

Pluris 

Plurium  Plurium. 

Pluribus  Pluribus. 

Plus 

Plures  Plura. 

Pluribus  Pluribus. 

*  MUCH  nKTTEH. 

1.  Si  incommodi  veteris  oblivisci  vellemns,  niini  etiain  contu- 
ineliarum  recentium  memoriain  depoiiere  possenuis? 

2.  Legatns  exercitum  suiim  in  hiberna  non  addnxit,  etsi  aestus 
prope  exacta  erat. 

3.  (a)  Quuin  legati  mitterentur,  Ariovistu*  postulavit. 

(/>)  l*rius(piam  (juid(piam  conaretur,  Divitiacum  vocat. 

4.  As  soon  as  Ciesar  arrived  tliere,  he  demanded  hostages, 
weapons,  slaves. 

5.  (a)  Quid  sui  consuli  sit,  ostendit. 

(Ji)  Causa  quae  esset  quaesiit. 

6.  lie  sold  the  town  for  a  small  price. 

7.  Oppklum  is  a  neuter  noun  of  the  second  declension,  de¬ 
clined —  oppidum,  oppidi,  o})[)ido,  oppidum,  oppidum,  oppido.  It 
is  found  in  the  accusative,  object  of  vendidit  according  to  Section 
237. 

Pretium  is  a  neuter  noun  of  the  second  declension,  declined 
pretium,  pretii,  pretio,  pretium,  pretium,  pretio.  It  is  found  in 
the  ablative  of  Price,  according  to  Section  202. 

8.  Wlien  C.Tsar  iinpiired  of  the  captives  why  Ariovistus  would 
not  fight,  he  found  out  this  reason. 


Plus 

Plures,  plura. 

Pluris 

Plurium,  plurium. 

Pluribus,  jdiiribus. 

Plus 

Plures,  plura. 

Pluribus,  pluribus. 

The  thing  we  are  apt  to  fail  of  to-<lay  is  not  breadth  and 
thoroughness  of  knowledge  of  what  is  about  us,  but  of  what  is 
above  and  within  us.  T.  T.  Muxgek. 
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ONWARD,  CHRISTIAN  SOLDIERS.^ 

[FROM  TIIK  FA-OMHII  OF  REV.  S.  BARING-GOL’LD.] 

BY  O.  F.  EMEUSOX,  IOWA  COEEEGE,  GKIXXELL,  IOWA. 

Milites  Christiani 
Bello  pergite ; 

Carani  Jesu  crucem 
Vos  provehite. 

Christus  rex,  magister, 

Dueit  agmina, 

Ecce  jam  vexillum 
It  ill  proelia. 

Magnum  agmen  mo  vet 
Dei  ecclesia. 

Gradimur  nunc,  fratres, 

Sancta  semita. 

Non  (livisi  sumus, 

Unus  omnes  nos ; 

Unus  spe,  doctrina, 

C’aritate  nos. 

Tlironi  atcjue  regna 
Instabilia, 

Sed  })er  Jesum  constaiLs 
Stat  ecclesia. 

Portae  non  gehennae 
Possunt  vincere. 

Non  promissus  Jesu 
Potest  fallere. 

Popule,  beatis 
Vos  conjungite  I 

Carmina  triumplii 
Vos  concinite; 

Christo  regi  honor, 

Landes,  gloria, 

Angeli  hoc  canent 
Saecla  omnia. 


‘Considerable  interest  is  given  to  a  class  of  beginners  in  Latin  by  allowing  the  pupils 
to  sing  simple  Latin  hymns.  Besides  the  above  a  translation  of  “Stand  up  for.Iesus” 
by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Duflleld,  of  New  .Jersey,  has  been  used  with  profit.  O.  F.  E. 
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l'/(  'I'O  {I  ^ 

CHILD  SPEECH,  AND  THE  LAW  OF  MISPRONUN 

CIA  TION 

BY  EDMUND  NOBLE,  BOSTON. 

in. 

But  the  law  has  a  wider  application  still.  To  me  it  seems  to 
throw  not  a  little  light  on  the  tendency  of  consonants  to 
vary  according  to  a  fixed  rule  when  they  pass  from  one  language 
into  another.  The  general  phenomena  of  the  Lautverschiehwig 
will  be  known  to  all  my  readers.  I  need,  therefore,  only  remind 
them  of  a  few  of  the  changes  that  actually  occur  in  accordance 
with  Grimm’s  formula.  Let  us  take  one  ,or  two  simple  Aryan 
words  and  follow  them  in  their  passage  through  the  principal 
Indo-European  languages.  The  word  ther  in  Greek  reaches  Latin 
as  fera,  enters  English  as  deer,  and  is  seen  in  High  German  as 
thier.  The  Greek  phegos  again  is  seen  as  fagus  in  Latin,  as  beech 
in  English,  and  as  huclie  in  German.  We  thus  gain  the  following 
sequences  of  recurrence :  — 

Ther, 

Fera, 

Deer, 

Thier, 

The  reader  will  note  in  passing,  that  while  each  word  changes 
in  entering  a  new  language,  the  change  is  strictly  in  accordance  i 
with  a  method  common  to  all  the  changes.  Tliat  is  to  say,  an 
obvious  sound  never  becomes  a  difficult  sound,  but  continues  to  be  j 
modified  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  month.  The  sounds  in  the  I 
first  column  stand  —  Dental  aspirate,  labial  aspirate,  dental  soft, 
dental  hard.  In  the  second  column  tlie  changes  run  —  Labial  as-  i 
pirate,  labial  aspirate,  labial,  labial. 

We  shall  find  the  same  order  of  sequence  in  other  words.  Thus  | 
genoi  in  Greek  becomes  genua  in  Latin,  kin  in  English,  and  kind 


Phegos, 

Fagus, 

Beech, 

Buche. 
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in  German.  Greek  duo  is  duo  in  Latin,  ttvo  in  English,  and  zwei 
in  German.  The  Greek  kardia  turns  to  cor(^d')  in  Latin,  in  En¬ 
glish  to  heart,  and  in  German  to  herzen.  Pous  in  Greek  is  Latin 
pes,  English  foot,  and  German  fuss.  These  examples  may  be  ar- 


ranged  thus :  — 

Genos, 

Duo, 

Kardia, 

Pous, 

Genus, 

Duo, 

Cor(d), 

Pes, 

Kin, 

Two, 

Heart, 

Foot, 

Kind, 

Zwei, 

Herzen, 

Fuss. 

The  changes  here  represented  may  be  described :  1.  Soft  guttu¬ 

ral,  soft  guttural,  hard  guttural,  hard  guttural.  2.  Soft  dental, 
soft  dental,  hard  dental,  hissing  dental.  3.  Hard  guttural,  hard 
guttural,  aspirate  guttural,  aspirate  guttural.  4.  Hard  labial, 
hard  labial,  aspirate  labial,  aspirate  labial.  That  the  changes  al¬ 
ways  take  place  within  the  limits  of  their  class  is  thus  obvious. 
The  reader  will,  moreover,  note  that  the  range  of  difference  in  the 
change  from  Greek  to  Latin  is  not  so  great  in  any  of  the  cases  as 
the  range  of  difference  in  the  change  from  Latin  to  the  Germanic 
tongues,  while  these  again  seem  to  be  more  nearly  allied  with  each 
other  than  they  are  with  the  Greek-Latin  languages. 

Now,  how  did  these  changes  come  about,  and  by  what  limiting 
conditions  were  the  variations  confined  within  tlieir  own  class? 
Philology  is  content  to  note  the  existence  of  the  law  of  Lautrer- 
schiebuni/ ;  further  than  a  mere  record  of  the  facts  it  has  never 
gone.  But  for  us  it  has  a  new  interest.  For  if  the  vagaries  of 
child  speech  are  to  be  removed  forever  from  the  list  of  accidental 
phenomena,  how  much  more  are  we  not  lx)und  to  recognize  the 
operation  of  law  in  the  structural  changes  which  .words  undergo 
in  passing  from  race  to  race  and  from  people  to  people  I 

First  of  all,  let  us  be  fully  aware  of  the  impossibility  of  any 
structural  changes  occurring  in  words  by  any  such  sudden  process 
as  that  indicated  in  popular  illustrations  of  the  Lnutversehiehun;) . 
In  the  vicissitudes  of  language  there  are  no  leaps.  Any  one  who 
can  believe  that  Greek  kardia  was  suddenly  transformed  for  En¬ 
glish  ears  and  vocal  organs  into  “heart,”  or  that  Latin  pes  l^e- 
came  “foot”  in  the  twinkling  of  a  philologist’s  eye,  or  that  pheijos 
was  redacted  in  a  night  as  huche  for  the  German  school  books  — 
any  one  who  can  believe  these  things  is  l)eyond  the  reach  of  evi- 
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dence.  The  changes  described  as  LautverHchiehuHnen  were  really 
connected  with  each  other  by  a  vast  number  of  slight  variations, 
each  of  which  carried  the  sound  a  little  away  from  its  early  char¬ 
acter,  a  little  nearer  to  the  new  phonic  goal  towards  which  it  was 
tending.  By  almost  insensible  degrees  of  change  the  (Ireek  trk 
became  the  (lerman  drei,  and  the  English  “  three  ” ;  pe»  was  con¬ 
verted  into  “foot”  on  the  one  hand,  into  fuMv  on  the  other;  duo 
appeared  in  English  as  “  two  ” ;  by  such  slow  vicissitudes,  in  fact, 
all  the  metamorphoses  of  the  Laufverschiehunt/  were  accomplished. 

What,  now,  were  the  causes  which  led  to  the  changes,  and  how 
were  those  changes  confined  within  the  class  limits  to  which  we 
have  seen  them  to  belong  ?  The  simplest  reply  to  this  question  is 
to  attribute  all  the  variations  of  the  Lautver»c]dehuu<i  to  the  men¬ 
tal  degeneration  of  the  word  in  the  course  of  the  transition  from 
its  state  as  an  original  sound  to  its  condition  as  a  reproduced  sound. 
A  lack  of  vividness  in  the  j>erce})t,  an  incomjdete  re-percept,  and 
a  defective  translation  of  the  re-percept  into  uttered  sound  —  these 
are  potent  sources  of  misjwonunciation  in  children.  But  how  much 
greater  are  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  correct  rendering  of 
speech  when  the  original  sound  is  uttered  and  rei)ro(luction  at¬ 
tempted  by  different  races?  Yet  the  German’s  confusion  of  “b” 
and  “p,  ”  of  “t”  and  “d”;  the  French  use  of  “z”  for  “th”;  all 
the  blundei*s,  in  fact,  made  hy  foreigners  in  pronouncing  English, 
follow  the  same  law  which  we  have  seen  to  l)e  operative  in  the  er- 
roi*s  of  child  speech.  Ami  it  seems  probable,  at  any  rate,  that  the 
process  of  interracial  degeneration  of  words  was  much  the  same 
during  the  formation  of  the  later  Indo-Euro[)ean  languages  as  that 
which  is  being  illustrated  today  in  all  countries  of  mixed  population. 
Parents  migrating  to  a  new  country  or  forced  at  home  not  only  to 
mingle  with  a  crowd  of  military  invaders,  but  to  adopt  the  speech 
and  habits  of  the  incomers,  would  first  acquire  the  strange  lan¬ 
guage  im[)erfectly,  and  then  transmit  it,  full  of  illegitimate  sounds, 
to  their  offspring.  Each  country  would  thus  redact  the  new 
tongue  in  its  own  way,  and  though  in  each  the  process  would  be 
governed  by  the  same  general  law,  there  would  arise,  upon  a 
foundation  of  racial  peculiarities,  lingual  and  })hysiological,  sej)- 
arate  structures  of  language  as  individual  in  their  j)hysiognomy 
as  are  the  Romance  and  the  (iermanic  tongues  of  today. 

Concerning  the  changes  themselves,  it  would  Ixj  difficult  to  as¬ 
sert  that  they  take  place  less  in  the  case  of  the  obvious  sounds 
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than  in  the  case  of  the  soniuls  that  are  diihcnlt.  To  decide  whether 
a  selection  of  the  kind  lias  actually  been  exercised  would  involve 
an  exhaustive  examination  of  related  words  in  Indo-European  dic¬ 
tionaries.  The  reader  need  only  note  here  that  in  some  of  the 
more  common  nouns  the  obvious  labials  are  changed  but  slightly  or 
not  at  all.  Thus  :  — 


Latin. 

Italian. 

Spanisli. 

Portuguese. 

French. 

Filins, 

Figlio, 

Ilijo, 

Filho, 

Fils, 

Palpcbra, 

Palpebra, 

Palpebra, 

Paupiere, 

Bonus, 

Buono, 

Bueno, 

Bom, 

Neuf, 

Panis, 

Pane, 

Pan, 

Psio, 

Pain, 

Pater, 

Padre, 

Padre, 

Pai, 

Pere, 

Portio, 

Porzione, 

Porcion, 

Por9ao, 

Portion, 

Sacerdotium, 

Sacerdozio, 

Sacerdocio, 

Sacerdocio, 

Sacerdoce, 

Vento, 

Vento, 

Viento, 

Vent, 

Mulier, 

Mogliere, 

Mugere, 

Molher, 

Flainniu, 

Fianinia, 

Llaniado, 

Flaranie, 

Phalanx, 

Falange, 

Falange, 

Phalange. 

The  following  are  examples  from  the  same  languages  of  changes 
in  diflicult  letters :  — 

Claris, 

Cliiave, 

Llave, 

Chave, 

Clef, 

Oculus, 

Oceliio, 

Ojo, 

Ollio, 

Oeil, 

Storaachus, 

Stomaeo, 

Estoniago, 

Estoinago, 

Storaac, 

Nodes, 

Notte, 

Noclies, 

Noites, 

Nuits, 

Octo, 

Otto, 

Ocliio, 

Oito, 

Unit, 

Aqua, 

Ac(iua, 

Agua, 

Agoa, 

Eau, 

Herba, 

Erba, 

Yerba, 

Ilerbe, 

Auricula, 

Oreccliio, 

Oreja, 

Oreille. 
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The  Teutonic  languages  seem  to  discriminate  in  the  same  way 
between  difficult  and  easy  sounds.  In  the  following  list  the  read¬ 
er  will  find  a  number  of  words,  each  beginning  with  a  labial  or 
other  easy  consonant :  — 


EnglUh. 

A  nglo 
Saxon. 

Frisian. 

( 

j  Flemish. 

Low 

Dutch. 

High 

Dutch. 

Danish. 

Swedish. 

Ice¬ 

landic. 

Way, 

Weg, 

Wei, 

1 

Weg, 

Weg, 

Weg, 

Vacg, 

Vegur, 

Maid, 

Maeden, 

Mageth, 

Maagd, 

Maid, 

Magd, 

Moe, 

Mo, 

Maer, 

Breast, 

Breost, 

Borste, 

Borst, 

Bilrste, 

Borste, 

Borste, 

Briost, 

Flood, 

Flod, 

Flod, 

1  Vloeil, 

Flood, 

Fluth, 

Flod, 

Flod, 

Flod, 

Blood, 

Blod, 

Bloed, 

Bloed, 

Blood, 

Blut, 

Blod, 

Blod. 

Blood, 

Midge,  - 

Migge, 

Mug, 

Mugge, 

Mucke, 

Myg, 

Mygg, 

My, 

Deep, 

Deop, 

Dyip. 

|Dlep, 

Deep, 

Titf, 

Dyb, 

Djup, 

DJiip, 

Sweet, 

Swet, 

Swlet, 

Zoet, 

Sot, 

Suss, 

Sod, 

Swad, 

Sietr, 

Fish, 

Fisc, 

Fisk, 

^  Visch, 

Fiseh, 

Fisuli, 

Fisk, 

Fisk, 

Fiskr, 

Milk,  - 

Meolc, 

Meloc, 

Melk, 

Melk, 

Milch, 

Maelk, 

Mjolk, 

Miolk, 

Book, 

Boc, 

Boek, 

Boek, 

Book, 

Buch, 

Bog, 

Bok, 

Bok, 

Pole, 

J’ol, 

Pai. 

Paal, 

Paal, 

Pael, 

Paole, 

Pall, 

Name, 

Kama, 

Kama, 

Naaui, 

Name, 

Name, 

Navn, 

Nainn, 

Nafn. 

Drink, 

Drincan, 

Drinken, 

Drinken, 

Trinken, 

Drlccer. 

Dricka, 

Drecka, 

Mother, 

Mother, 

Moder, 

Moeder. 

Moder, 

Mutter, 

Moder, 

Moder, 

Mooder, 

Morrow,- 

Morgon, 

Morgen, 

Morgen , 

Morgen, 

Morgen, 

Morgen, 

Morgon, 

Morgun, 

Sun, 

Sunna, 

Sun, 

Zon, 

Sunne, 

Sonne, 

Sol, 

Sol, 

Sunna, 

Day,  ' 

Daeg, 

Dei, 

I>ag. 

Dag, 

Tag, 

Dag, 

l>ag. 

Dagr, 

Toe, 

Ta, 

Tane, 

Tee, 

Taan, 

Zehe, 

Taa, 

Tii, 

Ta, 

Tear, 

Tear, 

Ther, 

Traan, 

Trane, 

Taare, 

Taor, 

Tar. 

The  cases  where  there  is  a  break  in  tlie  correspondence  are 
marked  with  italics.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy-seven  initial  sounds  all  save  eight  are  in  corres2)ondence, 
tliough  drawn  from  nine  different  languages.  Moreover,  even  the 
excei)tions  are  merely  cases  of  the  substitution  of  one  of  the  sounds 
of  a  class  for  another  sound  of  the  same  class — the  change  of  “f” 
to  “  V,”  of  “■  s  ”  to  “z,”  of  “  d  ”  to  “  t,”  of  “  t  ”  to  “  z,”  and  of  “  w  ” 
(v)  to  “  V.”  The  reader  will  further  note  that  the  easiest  soumls 
of  all  —  viz.,  “b,”  “p'”  “ui” — do  not  yield  a  single  exception. 
Let  us  now  turn  to  a  few  of  the  difficult  sounds  of  the  same  lan¬ 
guages.  They  may  be  represented  as  follows :  — 
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exemplifying  the  difficult  class  of  consonants,  yields  no  fewer  than 
seventy-nine  variations  of  related  sounds.  It  would  thus  seem, 
from  the  examples  cited  —  all  of  them  either  written  down  at  ran¬ 
dom  or  selected  with  a  simple  i)reference  in  favor  of  words  of 
common  occurrence  —  that  in  interracial  changes  of  speech-sounds 
there  is  far  less  tendency  to  variation  in  those  sounds  which  are 
easily  imitated  than  is  noticeable  in  the  sounds  that  are  not  so 
easily  followed  with  ear  and  eye. 

The  preference  exercised  by  the  child  for  the  sounds  which  can 
be  easiest  reproduced  is  thus  exercised  alike  by  the  individual 
learning  a  new  language,  and  by  the  race  forced  into  the  acquire- 
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raent  of  stranp^e  habits  of  speech.  It  is  a  true  case  of  concrete 
selection.  Both  child  and  man  take  “the  path  of  least  resist¬ 
ance.”  Yet,  whereas  the  child  only  obeys  the  law  of  its  blundei’s 
in  pronunciation  until  the  moment  at  which  its  senses  have  attained 
their  full  accuteness,  the  individual  clings  helplessly  to  his  errors, 
while  the  race  draws  alike  from  proficiency  in  familiar  and  inca¬ 
pacity  in  strange  habits  of  speech  the  materials  of  a  new  lingual 
structure. 


DOES  IT  PAT? 

BY  ELIZABETH  rOKTEK  GOULD. 

Does  it  pay  —  all  this  burden  and  worry. 
All  the  learning  acquired  with  pain. 
All  the  planning  and  nervous  wild  action. 

Ail  the  restlessness  following  gain  — 

Does  it  pay? 

Alasl  ’tis  disease  that  enslaves  us. 

Not  Nature’s  pure  sanative  health. 

Or  the  mind  of  the  sweet  blessed  spirit 
Giving  restful  and  generous  wealth. 

Is  it  not? 

To  be  free  from  this  burden  and  worry. 

To  have  knowledge  without  fear  and  pain. 
To  1)6  peaceful,  far-seeing,  sweet-tempered. 
And  calm  in  the  presence  of  gain. 

We  must  know  the  pure  secret  of  Nature, 
Like  her,  l)e  oliedient  to  law. 

And  work  in  the  light  of  the  promise 
Of  blessed  results  ('hrist  foresaw. 

Then  each  day 
And  alway 
Life  will  pay. 
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”F  1  niu.st  liave  been  aii  iinj)re.ssive  speetaele,  on  the  evening  of 
J-  Oct.  10th,  when  tlie  venerable  senator,  Justin  S.  Morrill,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  legislature  of  Vermont  on  tlie  importance  of  cherishing 
and  strengthening  the  Agrieultural  College  of  the  state.  It  should 
encourage  Senator  Hlair,  in  his  efforts  at  national  aid  for  education, 
to  learn  tliat  the  proposition  to  grant  public  lands  for  agricultural 
and  meehani(‘al  colleges  was  four  years  in  limbo  and  survived  one 
presidential  veto,  to  be  adopted  in  war  time,  in  ISb'J.  Althongh 
the  disti  acted  state  of  the  country  wa.s  unfavorable,  for  several 
years,  yet  forty-seven  institutions,  with  five  thousand  students 
and  five  hundred  professors  in  every  state,  are  the  fruits  of  tlie 
first  twenty-five  years  of  tliis  beneficent  movement.  One  of  the 
most  notable  results  is  the  stimulant  thus  given  to  the  higher 
industiial  education,  everywliere.  In  several  of  the  southern 
states  this  fund  was  the  first  lever  that  raised  the  broken-down 
state  university  from  tlie  wreck  of  18fio.  Once  in  operation,  these 
colleges  attracted  attention  and  gradually  accumulated  funds  from 
public  and  private  sources.  In  several  eases  the  state  has  been 
able  to  sejiaiate  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  from  the 
university  and  establisli  it  on  an  independent  foundation.  In 
New  England  alone,  more  than  a  million  dollars  has  thus  lieen 
drawn  from  imblic  and  private  sources  to  supplement  the  land 
grant,  and  Cornell  in  New  York,  Purdue  in  Indiana,  and  others, 
ha\e  illustrated  the  same  tendency.  There  was  never  a  more 
shallow  criticism  than  the  assertion  that  this  national  aid  for 
industrial  education  has  been  a  failure.  So  far  from  this,  these 
forty-seven  colleges  are  the  solid  foundation  of  the  whole  struc¬ 
ture  of  industrial  education  in  the  country.  National  aid  to 
education  in  this,  as  in  every  ca.se,  does  not  demoralize  the  people, 
but  stimulates  public  spirit  and  private  benevolence  to  supplement 
the  nation’s  gift. 

CT^IIE  expert  in  the  high  and  normal  school  is  in  constant  need 
of  wise  supervision  and,  often,  restraint,  from  a  superin¬ 
tending  mind  competent  to  hold  the  entire  scheme  of  education  in 
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that  grade  in  due  relations.  We  lately  heard  a  bright  teacher  in 
English  Literature  assign  work  for  the  coming  day,  in  the  way  of 
investigation,  which  would  consume  every  hour  of  the  most  indus¬ 
trious  puj)il.  Probably  the  half  dozen  other  experts  assigned 
similar  tasks  in  their  own  departments.  This  habit  is  becoming  a 
great  burden  and  confusion  in  many  of  our  best  aj)pointed  schools. 
Unfortunately,  superintendents  are  chary  of  suggestion  to  this 
class  of  superior  teachers ;  who  are  sometimes  inclined  to  ignore 
or  even  resist  all  supervision.  Put  the  success  of  the  secondary 
school  depends  largely  on  the  working  together  of  its  teachers, 
that  each  may  observe  due  limits  and  the  pupil  l)e  saved  from  the 
fate  of  the  immortal  six  hundred. 

The  recent  conference  of  the  friends  of  the  Indian,  at  Lake 
Mohonk,  was  somewhat  divided,  though  finally  harmonized 
on  the  proposition  to  establish  a  thorough  system  of  education, 
supported  and  supervised  by  the  government,  for  the  benefit  of  all 
their  children  and  youth.  What  Ixjtween  the  army,, the  contrac¬ 
tors,  and  the  different  agencies  for  educating  the  mind  and  saving 
the  soul  of  “  the  noble  savage,”  he  is  in  danger  of  becoming  as 
rare  a  spectacle  as  the  buffalo.  Why  not  assume  that  he  is  a  man, 
like  the  rest  of  us  Americans,  and,  for  a  time,  try  the  system  of 
education  and  discipline  which  has  made  the  name  American 
renowned  through  all  the  earth  ? 

The  sudden  death  of  Mr.  C.  Carrigan  of  this  city  a  few 
days  ago  upon  a  western  railroad  train,  furnishes  an  inter¬ 
esting  commentary  upon  the  possibilities  which  are  open  to  an 
American  youth.  Born  abroad,  coming  to  this  country  in  early 
boyhood,  learning  to  read  at  an  age  when  some  boys  are  almost 
fitted  for  college,  pushing  his  way  against  tremendous  obstacles 
through  a  New  England  college,  studying  law  and  graduating  at 
the  law  school  of  the  Boston  University,  he  has  come  to  be  one  of 
the  foremost  educational  men  of  the  old  Bay  Shite.  A  meml)er  of 
the  Boston  School  Committee,  and  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Board  of  Education,  his  untimely  death  has  stopped  short  what 
many  have  predicted  would  prove  a  very  brilliant  and  useful 
career.  He  was  a  warm  friend  of  the  public  school  cause. 
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THE  PROMOTION  OF  PATRIOTISM. 

The  American  system  of  public  schools  has  for  its  corner-stone  the 
preservation  of  our  republican  institutions.  This  cannot  be  kept 
too  closely  before  the  mind  of  every  one  connected  with  school  work. 
Whatever  tends  to  foster  a  love  of  countr}',  an  appreciation  of  good  gov¬ 
ernment,  a  correct  understanding  of  our  institutions,  should  lie  near  the 
heart  of  every  earnest  teacher.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  larger  atten¬ 
tion  has  not  been  given  to  instilling  sentiments  of  patriotism  into  the 
minds  of  the  children  in  the  schools  b}’  means  of  patriotic  readers,  and 
selections  from  the  writings  of  the  great  men  connected  with  our  politi¬ 
cal  history.  The  pupils  in  ever}’  school  in  the  land  should  be  familiar 
with  Lincoln’s  address  at  Gettysburg.  How  strange  it  is  that  our  patri¬ 
otic  airs,  and  our  national  hymns  cannot  all  be  found  in  any  one  book. 
The  schools  are  to  be  congratulated  that  a  book  containing  the  best 
patriotic  selections  from  the  world,  with  a  chapter  devoted  to  our  “  Patri¬ 
otic  and  National  Songs,  Hymns  and  Odes,”  together  with  a  large  and 
rich  gathering  of  original  contributions,  is  soon  to  appear,  compiled  by 
Gen.  H.  B.  Carrington. ‘ 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  reader  will  receive  a  wide  circulation  and 
find  full  use  in  all  parts  of  our  common  country.  No  previous  decade 
has  been  so  prolific  as  the  present  in  the  production  of  important  aids 
to  the  study  of  our  national  history.  Among  the  important  books  which 
have  lately  appeared  is  one  by  that  eminent  educator.  Dr.  B.  A.  Hins¬ 
dale,  now  professor  of  the  science  and  art  of  teaching  in  the  University 
of  Michigan,  filling  the  chair  lately  vacated  by  that  other  eminent  teacher. 
Dr.  William  H.  Payne.  This  book  is  called  “  The  Old  Northwest.”  ^ 
This  valuable  work  exhibits  ripe  scholarship,  a  royal  historical  genius, 
and  a  profound  spirit  of  patriotism.  From  “  North  America  in  Outline,” 
down  through  the  French  discoveries  and  settlements,  showing  how 
‘‘England  wrested  the  Northwest  from  France,”  along  the  line  of  the 
‘‘  Thirteen  Colonies  as  Constituted  by  the  Royal  Charters,”  the  author 
shows  “The  Western  Land  Policy  of  the  British  Government,”  “The 
Northwest  in  the  Revolution,”  how  “The  United  States  wrested  the 

‘  A  Patriotic  KeaUcr ;  containing  selections  in  verse  and  prose  from  all  ages,  lands,  and 
races.  With  historical  Notes.  By  Henry  B.  Carrington,  U.  S.  A.,  LL.  O.  Philadelphia: 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.  1888. 

The  Old  Northwe.st,”  with  a  view  of  the  thirteen  colonies  as  constituted  by  the  royal 
charters.  By  B.;A.  Hinsdale,  Ph.  1>.  New  York:  Townsend  Mac  Coun.  1888.  Pp.  440 
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Northwest  from  England,”  “  The  Northwestern  Land  Claims,”  and  “  The 
Northwestern  Cessions,”  “The  Ordinance  of  1787,”  “The  Territory 
Northwest  of  the  River  Ohio,”  “The  Admission  of  the  Northwestern 
States,”  “Slavery’  in  the  Northwest,”  “  The  Connecticut  Western  Re¬ 
serve,”  and  finally,  “  A  Century  of  Progress.” 

The  hook  is  in  reality  a  new  history  of  the  United  States,  from  the 
Ohio  standpoint,  and  is  a  monument  of  patient  industry,  and  patriotic 
appreciation  of  the  importance  to  our  republic  of  these  wonderful  chap¬ 
ters  in  the  history  which  gave  us  this  “  Northwest,”  instead  of  assigning 
it  to  either  Great  Britain  or  Spain,  in  which  case  it  would  have  been  a 
constant  menace  and  probably  a  fatal  barrier  against  our  progress  west¬ 
ward.  It  is  difficult  to  overestimate  the  importance  to  our  republic  of 
this  “Old  Northwest”  territory.  It  embraces  a  country  covering  more 
than  250,000  square  miles,  a  territory  larger  by  far  than  France  or 
Spain,  Germany  or  Italy.  Its  population  has  increased  with  surprising 
rapidity  from  less  than  50,000  at  the  beginning  of  tlie  present  century  to 
13,000,000  the  present  year,  1888.  This  section  now  produces  on  an 
average  about  one-third  of  the  entire  crop  of  our  country  in  wheat,  oats, 
potatoes,  Indian  corn,  and  hav.  It  has  nearly  one-third  of  all  the  rail¬ 
roads,  reckoned  by’  miles,  in  the  United  States,  and  has  for  many  years 
held  a  controlling  influence,  in  many’  respects,  over  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment.  The  people  of  the  United  Slates  have  only  once  in  thirty  years 
elected  a  chief  magistrate  from  outside  of  the  “Old  Northwest,”  and 
he,  our  present  President,  was  but  just  over  the  border  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  One  of  the  candidates  now  before  the  people  for  that  high 
office  is  also  from  this  section.  Virginia  was  formerly  called  the  “  mother 
of  presidents.”  This  “  Old  Northwest  ”  seems  to  be  in  a  fair  way  to 
dispute  that  title,  erelong,  with  the  “Old  Dominion.” 

By  a  singular  coinci<lence  another  important  work  upon  this  same 
patriotic  section,  and  giving  a  graphic  account  of  the  earliest  organized 
settlement  within  this  region,  a  book  long  looked  for  by  historical  stu¬ 
dents,  and  of  untold  value,  has  just  appeared,  in  the  life  of  that  famous 
Ohio  pioneer.  Rev.  Manasseh  Cutler,  LL.  D.* 

This  Life  of  Doctor  ('utler  is  in  reality  a  history’  of  the  Marietta  set¬ 
tlement,  which  has  just  celebrated  its  centennial. 

“  Rev.  Doctor  Cutler  was  prominent  in  .Massachusetts  as  a  clergyman, 
scientist,  and  politician  for  fifty  years  prior  to  1820.  His  memoir  has 
been  carefully’  prepared  by  his  grandchildren  from  hitherto  unpublished 
family  papers  in  their  hands. 

“The  earlier  chapters  covering  the  period  to  1783  contain  a  vivid 

•  Life,  Journal  and  Correspondence  of  Rev.  Manasseh  Cutler,  LL.  D.  lly  his  grand- 
children, 'William  Parker  Cutler  and  .Julia  Perkins  Cutler.  Two  volumes.  Pp.  524,  486. 
Cincinnati :  Robert  Clarke  &  Co.  1888.  Price  $.5.00  net.  Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  the 
price. 
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picture  of  life  in  New  England,  in  colonial  times,  and  during  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  War,  in  which  Doctor  Cutler  served  two  campaigns  as  chap¬ 
lain. 

“The  account  of  a  visit  to  the  White  Mountains  with  Rev.  Jeremy 
Belknap  and  others  in  1784,  and  of  a  second  visit  in  1804;  the  corre¬ 
spondence  with  Mr.  Belknap,  largely  concerning  the  early  da3’8  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences ;  the  botanical  correspondence 
with  Professor  Peck,  Doctor  Muhlenburgh,  Samuel  Vaughn,  and  others 
in  America,  Doctor  Jonathan  Stokes  of  Pmgland,  and  Doctors  Schwartz 
and  Paj'kull  of  Sweden,  will  be  of  special  interest  to  all  scientists. 

“  The  journal  of  his  visits  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia  as  agent  of 
the  Ohio  Company  to  purchase  lands  in  the  Northwest  Territory,  which 
has  been  often  quoted  from,  is  given  in  full.  It  contains  the  only  history 
of  the  negotiations  with  Congress  which  resulted  in  the  passage  of  the 
Ordinance  of  1787  and  in  the  first  settlement  of  Ohio  at  Marietta  b}’  a 
colony  of  old  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Revolutionary  Army^ ;  and  an 
entertaining  picture  of  social  life  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  one 
hundred  years  ago. 

“  His  journal  of  a  visit  to  Ohio  in  1788,  when  it  required  twenty-nine 
days  of  continuous  travel  to  cover  the  distance  from  Hamilton,  Mass., 
to  Marietta,  Ohio,  is  also  given  in  full,  with  a  description  of  the  first 
accurate  survey’  and  examination  made  of  the  Ancient  Works  at  Marietta. 
Many  letters  to  and  from  General  Rufus  Putnam,  Major  Winthrop  Sar¬ 
gent,  General  S.  H.  Parsons,  Hon.  Ebenezer  Hazard,  and  others,  with 
much  of  the  unwritten  history’  of  the  Ohio  Company  and  its  unfortunate 
neighbor,  the  Scioto  Compan}',  are  contained  in  the  work. 

“  Dr.  Cutler  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  the  Essex  North  Dis¬ 
trict,  Massachusetts,  1801  to  1805,  during  President  Jefferson’s  first 
term.  His  letters  to  his  family  and  friends  from  Washington  are  very 
full,  and  cover  a  great  variety'  of  topics.  Accounts  of  speeches  of  the 
elder  Bayard,  John  Randolph,  and  others ;  of  dinners  at  the  President’s 
and  British  Minister’s  ;  of  a  visit  by  a  part}’  of  Federal  Congressmen  to 
Mrs.  Washington,  at  Mt.  Vernon  ;  of  a  horse  race  which  Congress  ad¬ 
journed  to  attend  ;  a  description  of  Washington  when  it  was  little  more 
than  a  village,  and  of  Alexandria  when  it  was  an  important  commercial 
city :  these,  with  his  diar}’,  form  a  valuable  and  interesting  contribution 
to  the  social  and  political  history  of  the  period.” 

The  journals  and  descriptions  are  delightfully  readable,  and  as  a  source 
of  simple  entertainment  this  work  will  prove  as  attractive  as  a  romance. 
Senator  Hoar  in  his  oration  at  the  late  Marietta  Centennial  said  of  Doc¬ 
tor  Cutler :  — 

“  He  was  probably  the  fittest  man  on  the  continent,  except  Franklin, 
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for  a  mission  of  delicate  diplomac}’.  It  was  said  that  Putnam  was  a  man 
after  Washington’s  pattern  and  after  Washington’s  own  heart.  Cutler 
was  a  man  after  Franklin’s  pattern  and  after  Franklin’s  own  heart.  He 
was  the  most  learned  naturalist  in  America,  as  Franklin  was  the  great¬ 
est  master  in  physical  science.  He  was  a  man  of  consummate  prudence 
in  speech  and  conduct ;  of  courtly  manners  ;  a  favorite  in  the  drawing¬ 
room  and  in  the  camp,  with  a  wide  circle  of  friends  and  correspondents 
among  the  most  famous  men  of  his  time.  During  his  brief  service  in 
Congress  he  made  a  speech  on  the  judicial  system,  in  1803,  which  shows 
his  profound  mastery  of  constitutional  principles.  It  now  fell  to  his  lot 
to  conduct  a  negotiation  second  onl}'  in  importance  in  the  history  of  his 
countrj'  to  that  which  Franklin  conducted  with  France  in  1778.  Never 
was  ambassador  crowned  with  success  more  rapid  or  more  complete.  The 
measure  providing  for  the  terms  of  the  sale  to  the  Ohio  Company  was 
passed  on  the  27th  of  July,  1787.  Cutler  was  master  of  the  situation 
during  the  whole  negotiation.  When  some  of  his  conditions  were  re¬ 
jected  he  ‘  paid  his  respects  to  all  the  members  of  Congress  in  the  city, 
and  informed  them  of  his  intention  to  depart  that  day,  and,  if  his  terms 
were  not  acceded  to,  to  turn  his  attention  to  some  other  part  of  the  coun- 
tr}-.’  They  urged  him  ‘  to  tarry  till  the  next  da}’,  and  they  would  put  by 
all  other  business  to  complete  the  contract.’  He  records  in  this  diary 
that  Congress  ‘  came  to  the  terms  stated  in  our  letter  without  the  least 
variation.’  From  this  narrative  I  think  it  must  be  clear  that  the  plan 
which  Rufus  Putnam  and  Manasseh  Cutler  settled  in  Boston  was  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  ordinance  in  1787.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  detail 
or  the  language  of  the  great  statute  was  theirs.  But  I  cannot  doubt 
that  they  demanded  a  constitution,  with  its  unassailable  guaranties  for 
civil  liberty,  such  as  Massachusetts  has  enjoyed  since  1780  and  such  as 
Virginia  has  enjoyed  since  1776,  instead  of  the  meager  provision  for  a 
government  to  be  changed  at  the  will  of  Congress  or  of  temporary  popu¬ 
lar  majorities,  which  was  all  Congress  had  hitherto  proposed,  and  this 
constitution  secured  by  an  irrevocable  compact,  and  that  this  demand 
was  an  inflexible  condition  of  their  dealing  with  Congress  at  all.” 

These  two  volumes  will  be  found  replete  with  valuable  information  for 
the  student  of  American  history.  It  is  not  often  that  the  reviewer  has 
the  privilege  of  noticing  two  such  important  works  as  the  last  two  named, 
bearing  upon  the  historj’  of  a  distinct  portion  of  our  country,  and  the 
readers  of  American  history  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  important 
addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  “  Old  Northwest”  which  these  volumes 
bring.  William  A.  Mowkt. 
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England.  Univeusity  Extension.  —  The  local  examinations  and  the 
local  lectures  by  which  the  influence  of  the  great  universities  is  extended 
throughout  England  have  been  repeatedly  noticed  in  Education.  To 
these  measures  Oxford  has  added  a  scheme  for  giving  the  benefits  of 
temporary  residence  to  certain  classes  of  outside  students.  One  feature 
of  this  scheme  is  the  “Summer  Festival  of  Education”  which  brings 
together  for  ten  days’  study  and  intercourse,  students  whose  zeal  has 
been  kindled  by  the  Universit}'  lectures.  A  second,  and  for  man}*  rea¬ 
sons  a  more  important  feature  is  the  summer  session  of  the  Teachers’ 
University  Association.  The  main  aim  of  this  Association  is  “  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  training  of  teachers  at  the  University  and  University  colleges,” 
and  in  accordance  with  this  purpose  arrangements  are  made  fora  month’s 
residence  at  Oxford,  a  full  programme  of  lectures,  geological  excursions, 
etc.,  being  provided.  The  session  for  the  present  year,  which  was 
held  in  August,  is  said  to  have  been  unusually  successful.  The  follow¬ 
ing  are  mentioned  as  among  the  most  notable  features :  Lectures  on 
“  Moral  Philosophy,”  by  Mr.  J.  M.  McDonald  ;  on  the  “  Recent  Progress 
of  Astronomical  Science,”  by  Charles  Pritchard,  D.  D.,  Savilian  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Astronomy;  on  “Logic,”  by  the  Rev.  W.  Hawker  Hughes, 
M.  A.,  Dean  of  .Jesus  College. 

In  the  “  Clarendon  Laboratory,”  students  of  physics  had  every  facility 
extended  to  them.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Education  in  its  final  report  advises  that  “an 
experiment  should  be  made  of  training  non-residential  students  in  con¬ 
nection  with  local  university  colleges.” 

Report  on  Public  Instruction  in  Hungary. — The  death  of  Dr.  Au¬ 
gust  Trdfort,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  Hungary,  deprives  this 
department  of  public  affairs  of  the  services  of  an  able  and  judicious 
statesman.  Under  his  guidance  some  of  the  most  important  reforms 
advocated  in  recent  years  have  been  incorporated  into  the  educational 
system  of  Hungary  without  material  friction  or  disturbance.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  particulars  are  from  his  last  report  covering  the  year  1885-’86  :  — 

As  regards  primary  instruction,  increase  as  compared  with  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year  appears  in  almost  every  item.  The  number  of  primary 
schools  reported  is  16,417  ;  attendance  upon  the  same,  1,836,459  pupils, 
and  the  cost  of  maintenance,  $5,110,523.  The  attendance  was  equiva¬ 
lent  to  79  per  cent,  of  the  children  subject  to  the  compulsory  law. 
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The  year  was  characterized  by  several  important  measures  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  improvement  of  the  primary  schools.  We  note  particularly  those 
having  reference  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  buildings.  Instruction 
in  hygiene  and  gymnastics  has  been  made  an  obligatory  part  of  the 
primary  course.  This  creates  a  demand  for  teachers  qualified  in  the 
branches  Sj^ecified,  to  meet  which  the  minister  instituted  a  special  course 
in  the  normal  department  of  the  University  at  Budapest,  and  ordered 
that  henceforth  no  one  should  be  employed  as  master  or  professor  of 
g3'mnastics  who  had  not  attended  the  course  and  received  the  di})loma. 

In  view  of  the  great  importance  attached  to  industrial  training  the  min¬ 
ister  established  carpenter  and  mechanical  workshops  in  the  normal 
school  for  masters.  It  is  remarked  that  whereas  formerl}’  the  schools 
dei^ended  upon  foreigners  for  their  supplies  of  plastic  models  and  appa¬ 
ratus  for  teaching  physics,  these  are  now  obtained  from  the  new  work¬ 
shops. 

As  regards  secondary  instruction  the  most  important  action  of  the  ^ 
year  consisted  in  the  practical  elaboration  of  the  plan  of  studies  laid 
down  in  the  law  of  1883.  The  programme  for  the  gymnasia  of  Hungary 
is  substantially  the  same  as  for  the  corresponding  schools  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe,  but  such  relations  are  maintained  with  the  real  schools 
as  makes  it  easy  for  scholars  to  pass  from  the  one  to  the  other.  This 
arrangement  was  made  by  Doctor  Trdfort  in  order  that  parents  might 
not  be  obliged  to  decide  upon  a  final  career  for  their  children  at  too  early 
an  age.  As  one  step  toward  the  end  indicated  the  minister  had  taken 
care  to  introduce  the  Latin  language  as  an  optional  study  in  the  real 
schools.  Scholars  from  these  schools  who  pass  the  required  examination 
in  Latin  can  be  admitted  to  the  foculties  of  law  and  of  medicine,  a  pro¬ 
vision  without  example  in  an}’  other  European  country. 

The  number  of  gymnasia  reported  was  150,  and  of  real  schools,  28, 
having  respectively  an  attendance  of  35,749  and  6,371  students.  The 
total  expense  for  secondary  instruction  was  $1,588,128.  Of  this  sum 
16  per  cent,  was  furnished  by  the  public  treasury,  and  11  per  cent,  by 
religious  orders. 

In  accordance  with  his  power  under  the  law,  the  minister  announced 
his  intention  of  creating  in  the  secondary  schools  chairs  of  hygiene  and 
of  political  economy. 

In  the  chapter  upon  superior  instruction  the  minister  devotes  consid¬ 
erable  space  to  a  discussion  of  the  careers  chosen  by  graduates  of  the 
8ec*ondary  schools.  According  to  the  statistics  given,  23  per  cent,  make 
choice  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  32  per  cent,  of  the  legal  profession.  The 
candidates  for  medicine  fall  to  22  percent.,  which  is  less  than  is  demanded 
by  the  needs  of  the  country.  As  a  means  of  remedying  this  evil,  the 
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minister  proposed  to  create  a  third  universit}*,  or  at  least  a  third  faculty 
of  medicine.  Hungary  possesses  a  single  polytechnic  universit}’.  In 
order  to  bring  this  into  closer  relation  with  the  practical  demands  of  life, 
the  minister  issued  a  decree  making  several  of  the  professors  perpetual 
members  of  the  superior  technical  council  of  the  government  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  students  of  the  polytechnic  who  should  pass  their  first  examina¬ 
tion  the  privilege  of  employment  for  two  months  of  their  vacation  in  one 
or  another  section  of  the  public  works. 

France.  —  The  new  superior  council  of  public  instruction  in  France 
held  its  first  session  in  Jul}'.  The  deliberations  of  the  council  related 
chiefi}’  to  secondary  instruction  and  the  interests  of  superior  primary 
schools.  With  respect  to  the  former,  definite  action  must  be  delayed 
until  the  special  commission,  instituted  in  July  to  consider  the  changes 
and  ameliorations  that  it  is  desirable  to  introduce  into  the  conduct  of 
secondary’  schools,  shall  have  finished  its  operations  and  submitted  a 
report. 

With  respect  to  the  superior  primary  schools,  the  council  has  issued 
an  important  decree  which  completes  the  laws  and  regulations  for  the 
organization  of  these  intermediate  schools.  The  decree  permits  the  pro¬ 
gramme  of  studies  and  the  industrial  training  to  be  determined  by  local 
conditions,  but  fixes  the  maximum  hours  of  work,  the  conditions  of 
admission  and  the  qualification  of  teachers.  The  council  has  also  sim¬ 
plified  the  programme  of  primary  studies  leading  to  the  elementary  cer¬ 
tificate.  This  action  meets  the  approval  of  those  members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  who  have  raised  the  question  of 
over-pressure. 

The  ^Minister  of  public  instruction  announces  the  acceptance  on  the 
part  of  the  Faculty  of  Paris,  of  the  annual  appropriation  by  the  city  for 
the  supixjrt  of  a  chair  of  biolog}'.  The  amount  offered  is  in  round  num¬ 
bers.  $2,300.  The  proposition  of  the  Faculty  that  the  designation  of 
the*new  chair  should  be  “  Evolution  of  Organic  Beings”  was  accepted. 
The  designation  originally  proposed  was  “  Chair  of  Biological  Philoso¬ 
phy.”  To  this  the  Faculty  objected,  because  they  do  not  teach  philoso¬ 
phy.  They  pointed  out  further,  that  precedent  for  that  title  could  be 
found  only  in  England  where  the  word  philosophy  has  not  the  same  sig¬ 
nification  as  in  France.  In  the  former  country  the  word  designates 
science  itself,  whereas  in  France,  philosophy  begins  where  science  ends. 

The  work  of  the  reconstruction  of  the  Sarbonne  has  been  accomplished 
thus  far  at  an  expense  of  $3,589,300.  Tliere  remains  a  balance  of  $700,- 
000  from  the  original  appropriation  which  will  be  devoted  to  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  Faculty  of  Sciences  and  the  rooms  required  for  their 
U8e.  A.  T.  s. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  CURRENT  PERIODICAL  LIT¬ 
ER  A  TURE  UPON  ED  UCA  TION. 

The  following  bibliography  of  current  periodical  literature  includes  articles  upon 
education  and  other  subjects  calculated  to  interest  teachers.  Only  articles  from  peri- 
odicals  not  nominally  educational  are  mentioned.  Articles  of  special  importance  to 
teachers  will,  as  a  rule,  be  mentioned  in  notes. 


Ainu  Family.  Life  and  Religion.  J.  | 
K.  Goodrich.  Popular  Science  Month¬ 
ly,  October.  1 

Altruism  Economically  Considered.  1 
Charles  W.  Smiley.  Popular  Science  ' 
Monthly,  October.  ' 

American  Language,  The  Great.  , 
Cornhill  Magazine,  October.  ■ 

A  spicy  account  of  American  pro-  ^ 
vincialisms.  i 

Ants.  Mound-Making  Ants  of  the 
Alleghanies.  1.  Dr.  H.  C.  Me  Cook,  i 
Chautauquan,  October. 

Artium  Magister.  Clarence  King. 
North  American  Pevievr,  October. 

Atkinson,  Edward,  Sketch  of.  Popu¬ 
lar  Science  Monthly,  October. 

At  Last:  Six  Days  in  the  Life  of  an  '< 
Ex-Teacher.  John  llabberton.  Lip- 
pincott's,  October. 

Austrian  Economists  and  their  View 
of  Value,  The.  James  Bonar.  Quar¬ 
terly  Journal  of  Economics,  October. 

Belief.  Sins  of  Belief  and  Sins  of 
Unbelief.  St.  George  Mivart.  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century,  October. 

Body,  On  the  Care  of  the.  W.  M.  ■ 

F.  Round.  Homiletic  Revietc,  October.  i 

Books.  Early  Books,  Maga^ines, 

and  Book-making.  Charles  H.  Shinn.  ' 
Overland,  October. 

An  account  of  early  book-making  in 
California. 

Brown,  John.  Macmillan's,  Octo¬ 
ber. 

Buffon.  F.  Bruneti^re.  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes.  15  September. 

Chatiments  dans  T  Education,  A  pro- 
posdes.  Felix  Ilement.  Academiedes 
Sciences  Morales  et  Politiques,  Septem¬ 
ber,  October. 

Chautauqua  Reading  Circle,  The.  J.  : 

G.  Fitch.  Nineteenth  Century,  Octo¬ 
ber. 

An  interesting  account  of  the  Chau¬ 
tauquan  movement  as  seen  by  an  Eng¬ 
lish  educator. 

Culture,  The  Possibilities  of.  Blsh-  ' 


op  n.  W.  Warren.  Chautauquan,  Oc-  t 
tober.  I 

Education  Commission,  Report  of.  I 
Church  Quarterly  Review,  October.  [ 

Education,  Royal  ('ommission  on.  I 

Doctor  Crosskey's  Evidence.  Congre-  | 

gational  Review,  September.  I 

Economy,  Esoteric.  Agnes  Rep-  f 

pller.  Atlantic,  October.  l 

Elementary  Education  in  England  ^ 
and  Wales.  Andover  Review,  October. 

An  editorial.  ' 

Elementary  Education  :  Payment  by 
Results.  Westminster  Review,  October. 

Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo.  Church 
Quarterly  Review,  October. 

English  and  American  Traits.  Rich- 
anl  A.  Proctor.  Knowledge,  October.  t 

Ethics,  A  Basis  For.  Prof.  S.  W. 
Dyde.  Mind,  October. 

“  Exoreizo  Te.”  M.  II.  Dziewicki. 
Nineteenth  Century,  October. 

A  discussion  of  possession  and  ex-  | 

orcisin.  s 

Flying  Machine,  The  Problem  of  a. 
Prof.  .loseph  Le  Conte.  Popular  Sci¬ 
ence  Monthly,  October. 

Four-Handed  Sinners.  Felix  L.  Os-  ; 

wald,  M.  D.  Popular  Science  Monthly, 
October. 

Garibaldi's  Early  Years.  Win*  R. 
Thayer.  Atlantic,  October. 

Genius,  The  Irresponsibilities  of. 

E.  Lynn  Linton.  Fortnightly  Review, 
October. 

Goethe's  Faust.  Prof.  W.  C.  Wil¬ 
kinson.  Homiletic  Revietc.  October. 

Greece  and  Modern  Civilization.  i 

Herbert  B.  Adams  and  William  P. 
Trent.  Chautauquan,  October. 

Greece.  Gossip  about.  I.  J.  P.  Ma- 
hafly.  Chautauquan,  October. 

Greek,  Mythology.  1.  James  Bald¬ 
win.  Chautauquan,  October. 

Hamilton.  Some  Precedents  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Alexander  Hamilton.  Charles 

F.  Dunbar.  Quarterly  Journal  of  Eco¬ 
nomics,  October. 
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Historical  Writing  in  the  United 
States,  1783-1861.  J.  F.  Jameson. 
Englische  Studien,  XII.  band  1  heft. 

This  able  article  was  given  as  a  pub¬ 
lic  lecture  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni¬ 
versity  in  1887. 

lluinanisinus,  £in  Hauptfuhrer  des 
deutschen.  George  Winter.  Nord  und 
Slid,  October. 

An  historical  sketch  of  Mutianus 
Rufus. 

Indian  Women,  Everj'day  Life  of. 
Capt.  R.  C.  Temple.  Popular  Science 
Monthly,  October. 

Industrial  Village  of  the  Future, 
The.  Prince  Krapotkin.  Nineteenth 
Century,  October. 

A  strong  argument  for  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  Agriculture  and  Industry. 

Jonson.  Ben  Jonson's  “  Discover¬ 
ies.”  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 
Fortniyhtly  Review,  October. 

Kindergarten.  What  is  the  Good  of 
the  Kindergarten?  J. 'rhomas.  Catho¬ 
lic  World,  October. 

An  argument  for  consideration  of 
the  claims  of  the  Kindergarten  in 
Catholic  education. 

Laziirus,  Emma.  Century,  October. 

Life.  Prolongation  of  Human  Life. 
Clement  M.  Ilammotul.  Popular  Sci¬ 
ence  Monthly,  October. 

Limoges  and  its  Industries.  Theo¬ 
dore  Child.  Harper's,  October. 

Literary  Idolatries,  Some.  William 
Watson.  National  Review,  October. 

Luxe.  Questions  sociales.  II.  Le 
Luxe.  Ch.  .Secretan.  Revue  Philo- 
sophique,  September. 

Malerei,  Von  moderner.  Betrach-  : 
tungen  iiber  die  Miinchener  Kunstaus-  j 
stellung  von  1888.  Carl  Neumann.  | 
Preussische  Jahrh'iicher,  September.  ; 

Manual  Training  in  the  Public 
Schools  in  its  Economic  Aspect.  Prof. 
Edmund  J.  James.  Andover  Revieio, 
October. 

“  The  future  of  our  public  educa¬ 
tional  system  is  firmly  bound  up  in, 
and  dependent  upon,  the  future  of 
manual  training.  As  the  latter  suc¬ 
ceeds,  the  former  will  flourish.” 

Marriage  and  Divorce,  The  Scrip¬ 
tural  Doctrine  concerning.  BVaOntw- 
ster  Review,  October. 

Martineau’s  Study  of  Religion. 
Church  Quarterly  Review,  October. 

Mental  Science.  Recogiution  of 
Sense-Impressions.  Association  by 
Contrast.  Science,  September  28,  and 
October  12. 

Meredith,  George.  Meredith's  Nov¬ 
els.  .1.  M.  Barrie.  Contemporary  Re-  i 
view,  October.  I 


Military  Education  and  the  Volun¬ 
teer  Militia.  Col.  James  M.  Rice. 
Century,  October. 

Mineral  Waters,  Home  Uses  of.  Ti¬ 
tus  Munson  ('oan.  Harper's,  October. 

Morality  and  its  Sanction.  Church 
Quarterly  Review,  October. 

Morals,  The  Border-Land  of.  Dr. 
C.  A.  Bartol.  Forum,  October. 

Music  and  Christian  Education.  Ed¬ 
ward  S.  Steele.  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Oc¬ 
tober. 

Musique,  L’  Amour  dans  la.  Ca¬ 
mille  Bellaigue.  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,  15  September. 

My  Predecessors.  Prof.  Max  MUl- 
ler.  Contemporary  Review,  October. 

Myth  and  Totemlsm,  Gerald  Mas¬ 
sey.  National  Review,  October. 

Naturforschung  und  Schule.  A. 
Matthias.  Preussische  Jahrbucher,  Sep¬ 
tember. 

An  able  defence  of  the  gymnasium 
in  answer  to  Preyer's  bro9hure  upon 
the  same  subject. 

Oettentliche  Unterricht  in  Preussen, 
W'as kostet  der?  Annalendes  Deutschen 
Reichs,  Nr.  10. 

Oldest  Book  in  the  World,  The. 
Translated  by  Howard  Osgood.  Bib¬ 
liotheca  Sacra,  October. 

I  Old  Shady,  with  a  Moral.  Gen.  W. 

T.  Sherman.  North  American  Review, 

\  October. 

!  Opera.  English  Opera  in  Nubibus. 

I  Frederick  .1.  Crowest.  Natiotial  Re- 
'  view,  October. 

I  Oxford,  “  The  Classes  and  the  Mass- 
'  es”  at.  National  Review,  October. 

An  account  of  the  recent  vacation 
njeetlng  of  University  Extension  stu¬ 
dents  at  Oxford. 

Pain,  'I'he  Economy  of.  III.  Rev. 
Henry  I  layman.  Bibliotheca  Sacra, 
October. 

Painters.  Boston  Painters  and  Paint¬ 
ings.  IV.  Wm.  Howe  Downes.  Atlan¬ 
tic,  October. 

Paleolithic  Man  in  America.  W.  J. 
McGee.  Popular  Science  Monthly,  Oc¬ 
tober. 

Peasant  W^omen  of  Galicia,  The. 
Paul  Sylvester.  National  Review,  Oc¬ 
tober. 

Philanthropy.  Prof.  Richard  T. 
Ely.  Chautnnqnan,  October. 

Philosophic,  L’  IHstolre  de  la.  F. 
Picavet.  Academie  des  Sciences  Mor¬ 
ales  et  Politiques,  September,  October. 

Poet.  Has  .Vmerlca  Produced  a 
Poet?  Edmund  Gosse.  Forum,  Oc¬ 
tober. 

Political  Economy,  International 
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Migration  and.  Westminster  Itevievo,  ! 
October. 

rolitics,  Problems  in  American.  ■ 
Hugh  McCulloch.  Scribners,  Octo¬ 
ber. 

Poverty.  Westminster  Iteview,  Oc- 
tol)er. 

Progress  of  the  Nation,  The.  Ed¬ 
ward  Atkinson.  Forum,  October. 

Protection,  The  Eftects  of.  Charles  ^ 
S.  Ashley.  Popular  Science  Monthly, 
October.  i 

Psychologie.  L*  Association  par  j 
Contraste;  I..e  Contraste  simultane;  | 
Contraste  successif.  M.  Paulhan.  i 
Revue  Scientifique,  September  1  and  1.5. 

An  interesting  attempt  to  show  the 
importance  of  contrast  as  a  law  of  < 
mental  association. 

Psychology,  The  Herbartian.  JI. 
G.  F.  Stout.  Mind,  October. 

An  account  of  the  analytical  portion 
of  Ilerbart’s  psychology. 

Psychologie  des  Grecs,  Histolre  de  i 
la.  La  Psychologie  des  Stoiciens,  A.  ; 
Ed.  (Uiaignet.  Academic  des  Sciences 
Morales  et  Politiques,  September,  Oc-  j 
tob<r.  i 

Public  .Schools.  What  Shall  the  \ 
Public  Schools  'I'each?  Kev.  A.  S.  i 
Isaacs.  Forum,  October.  i 

“  Whatever  tends  to  produce  the 
perfect  American  citizen,  helpful, 
sound,  sober,  honest,  earnest,  patriot¬ 
ic,  intelligent,  must  find  place  in  its  , 
curriculum.'’  The  author  advocates  j 
the  teaching  of  moralit}’,  and  suggests  I 
the  use  as  a  manual  of  an  anthology 
from  American  literature. 

Public  School  System,  The,  and  the 
Ministr)’.  Prof.  .lohn  Bascom.  Homi- 
letic  Review,  October.  | 

Questions,  Our  One  Hundred.  III. 
Lippincott’s,  October. 

Kace  Antagonism  in  the  South. 
James  B.  Eustis.  Forum,  October. 

Railroad,  The,  in  its  Business  Rela-  ^ 
tions.  Arthur  T.  Hadley.  Scribner's,  \ 
October.  I 

Railway  Debt,  The  Great.  Adelbert 
Hamilton.  Forum,  Octol><*r. 

Religion  en  Russie,  La.  V.  l.,es  R»*-  , 
forinateurs.  (’omte  la^on  T«»lstoi, 
ses  Precurseurs  et  sea  I^mules.  Ana-  ' 
tole  I^roy  Beaulieu.  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes.  1.5  .September. 

Religions  Education.  Cyrus  A.  Bar- 
tol.  Unitarian  Review,  October. 

Responsabilite  Morale,  La.  A.  Bi- 
net.  Revue  Philosophique,  September. 

Roe.  ‘‘A  Native  .\uthor  Called  ^ 
Roe.  (An  Autobiography.)  E.  P.  ; 
Roe.  Lippincott's,  October.  i 


Saloon  in  Politics,  Sovereignty  of 
the.  Judge  Pitman.  Our  Day,  Octo¬ 
ber. 

Sclein-es,  The  Circle  of  the.  1.  Prof. 
A.  P.  Coleman.  Chautauquan,  Octo¬ 
ber. 

Sense,  Problematic  Organs  of.  Sir 
John  l..ubbock.  Popular  Science  Month¬ 
ly,  October. 

Socialistic  Philosophy.  London 
Quarterly  Review,  October. 

Solon,  the  Athenian.  'I'homas  D. 
Seymour.  Chautauquan,  October. 

Somnambulisme.  Contribution  d 
1’  etude  du  somnambulisme  provoque 
d  distance  et  a  1'  insu  du  sujet.  Doc¬ 
tor  Dufay.  Revue  Philosophique,  Sep¬ 
tember. 

Spinoza.  L’  Amour  intellectuel  de 
Dieu  d' apres  Spinoza.  Malapert.  Re¬ 
vue  Philosophique,  September. 

Subject-Sciences.  Definition  and  De¬ 
marcation  of  the.  Prof.  A.  Bain.  Mind, 
October. 

Sun-Power  and  Growth.  .Tulius 
Stinde.  Popular  Science.  Monthly,  Oc¬ 
tober. 

Sweating  System,  The  Lord’s  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the.  Artitur  A.  Baumann. 
National  Review,  October. 

Sweating  System,  The.  Lenda  Hand, 
October. 

Tariff' ExiKjriment,  The  Australian. 
Fred  Perry  Powers.  Quarterly  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Economics,  October. 

'I’ariff'.  How  the  Tariff’  Affects  Wa¬ 
ges.  Prof.  F.  W.  Taussig.  Forum, 
October. 

A  clear  and  candi<l  discussion. 

Tell-.Sage,  Der  L’rsprung  der.  J. 
Mahly.  Preussische  Jahrbucher,  Sep¬ 
tember. 

Tolstoi  and  Mathew  Arnold.  Prof. 
Francis  H.  .Stoddard.  Andover  Review, 
Octolwr. 

Tolstoi,  Count  Leo.  Archdeacon  F. 
W.  Farrar.  Forum,  October. 

Tortoise,  Habits  of  the  Great  .South¬ 
ern.  Prof.  N.  .S.  .Shaler.  Popular  Scir 
ence  Monthly,  October. 

Truthfulness  in  Science  and  Reli¬ 
gion.  Church  Quarterly  Review,  Oc¬ 
tober. 

Tutor  of  a  Great  Prince,  The.  H. 
W.  P.  and  L.  1).  Atlantic,  October. 

Cniversite  D’  Orb*ans,  La  Nation  .\1- 
leinande,  a  1',  an  XIV.  e  .Siecle.  Nou- 
velle  Revue  Historique,  July,  August. 

Urheberrecht.  Die  Berner  Ueber- 
elnkunft  zum  Scbutze  des  Urheber- 
rechts.  Adolf  Fleischmann.  Unsere 
Zeit,  October. 


AMONG  THE  BOOKS. 


AMONG  THE  BOOKS. 

Mkthods  AM)  Aids  in  GKOouAriiv  foh  the  use  of  Teaciieks  and  Normal 
Schools.  By  (.'harlea  F.  King,  President  of  the  National  Suininer  School, 
and  Master  of  Dearborn  School,  Boston.  Boston :  Lee  &  Shepard.  Cloth. 
Illustraled.  Pp.  518.  Price  .81.00  net. 

This  is  a  practical  book  for  the  use  of  practical  teachers.  It  is  evidently  a 
working  book  in  Geography.  It  has  been  prepared  to  help  teachers  “  to  help 
pupils  help  themselves,”  according  to  the  true  spirit  of  the  new  education.  Mr. 
King  believes  in  making  geograph}'  interesting  to  the  child,  and  he  tells  here 
just  how  to  do  it;  what  illustrations  to  use,  what  selections  to  read  from  other 
books,  what  topics  to  treat  in  detail,  and  what  to  i)ass  over  hastily.  The  meth¬ 
ods  recommended  are  those  adapted  to  the  child’s  nature.  A  well  arranged 
course  of  study  is  given  with  all  necessary  adjuncts  for  carrying  it  out. 

The  chapters  on  Commercial  Geography  contain  much  matter  not  before 
accessible  to  the  teachers  of  the  country.  How  to  Conduct  a  Recitation,  is  illus¬ 
trated  from  actual  work  in  the  school,  reported  by  one  of  Uie  pupils.  A  strik¬ 
ing  feature  of  the  work  is  the  exhaustive  list  of  geograi)hical  books  in  the  last 
chapter,  classified  and  arranged  so  that  the  teacher  may  easily  find  the  best 
work  on  each  country,  the  best  books  for  a  teacher's  geographical  library,  the 
best  scientific  books  for  children  as  supplementary  reading  in  connection  with 
geography.  Interesting  books  of  travel  for  children,  etc.  A  list  of  books  of 
travel,  published  in  paper  covers,  contains  some  forty  titles.  We  have  thus 
indicated  to  some  extent  the  encyclopjcdic  character  of  the  closing  chapters. 
The  illustrations  are  a  valuable  feature.  A  second  edition  is  already  out.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  helpful  and  valuable  aids  to  the  teaching  of  geography  which 
has  yet  appeared.  It  will  prove  itself  indispensable  to  every  well  equipped 
library. 

Introductory  Lessons  in  English  Grammar,  for  use  in  lower  grammar 
classes.  By  William  II.  Maxwell,  M.  A.,  I’li.  D.,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 

It  is  refreshing  to  observe  a  new  book  entitled  “  Grammar.”  We  have  had 
for  ten  or  fifteen  years  a  surfeit  of  textbooks  on  “  Language,”  and  “  Language 
Lessons,”  but  no  new  grammars.  The  course  marked  out  by  Doctor  Maxwell 
comprises  three  books,  viz. :  1.  Primary  Lessons  in  I.;inguage  and  Composi¬ 
tion.  2.  Introductory  Lessons  in  English  Grammar.  3.  Advanced  Lessons 
in  English  Grammar.  The  plan  of  this  book  is  a  good  one,  and  it  is  well  car¬ 
ried  out.  The  author  begins  with  a  sentence,  and  the  kinds  of  sentences,  and 
tlien  considers  the  several  parts  of  speech.  The  discussion  of  the  modes, 
tenses,  and  conjugations  of  the  verb  is  postponed,  apparently  with  wisdom,  to 
a  later  period  than  usual.  The  construction  process  is  largely  employed,  and 
in  all  respects  the  author  has  shown  himself  master  of  the  subject  and  its  treat¬ 
ment.  The  book  is  commended  to  the  careful  attention  of  all  teachers  of  ele¬ 
mentary  grammar. 
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Harper's  First  Reader  In  two  parts.  Price  24  cents. 

Harper’s  Second  Reader  in  two  parts.  Price  30  cents. 

Harper's  Third  Reader  in  two  parts.  Price  48  cents. 

This  new  series  of  Readers  should  receive  the  careful  attention  of  all  teach* 
ers  and  school  boards.  'I'he  paper,  ty|>e,  and  illustrations  are  of  the  very  best, 
and  the  binding  is  unusually  strong.  They  are  bound  in  linen  covers  with  tape 
and  steel  wires.  They  are  fuller  than  most  other  readers,  the  price  is  low’,  and 
the  illustrations,  which  are  in  the  best  style  of  the  art,  are  evidently  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  teaching  and  not  for  ornamentation.  The  editor  has  so  arranged  the 
lessons,  especially  in  the  First  Reader,  that  while  no  more  words  than  usual 
are  introduced,  all  of  these  words  are  continually  repeated  until  they  are  per¬ 
fectly  familiar,  so  that  the  child  recognizes  them  at  sight,  'i'he  easy,  steady 
progress  of  the  lessons  is  noticeable.  Script  type  is  in  frequent  use,  and  one  of 
the  lessons  in  the  First  Reader  upon  the  clock  is  designed  to  teach  in  a  very 
interesting  way,  how  to  tell  the  time  of  day.  'I'he  lessons  appear  to  be  un¬ 
usually  well  adapted  to  the  minds  of  children,  and  at  the  same  time  are  calcu¬ 
lated  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  the  best  style  of  literature  as  regards  both  thought 
and  expression.  It  is  no  secret  that  these  readers  were  edited  and  prepared  for 
the  press  by  Dr.  James  Baldwin,  and  Supt.  O.  '1'.  Bright,  of  Englewood,  Ill. 

Second  Lessons  in  Arithmetic.  -\n  Intellectual  Written  Arithmetic  upon 

the  inductive  method  of  instruction,  as  illustrated  in  Warren  Colburn's  First 

Lessons.  By  IL  N.  Wheeler.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mithin  &  Co.  Pp.  282. 

Price  60  cents. 

Professor  Wheeler  has  in  this  book  prepared  a  textbook  on  the  principle  that 
the  essentials  of  Arithmetic  should  be  better  taught  than  heretofore,  and  that 
the  non-essentials  should  be  omitted.  His  drst  aim  is  to  develop  the  mind  of 
the  learner,  and  he  places  emphasis  constantly  on  fundamental  principles  and 
omits  useless  subjects  and  those  arithmetical  terms  which  are  known  only  in 
the  schoolroom.  He  follows  the  inductive  method  so  admirably  illustrated  in 
“  Colburn’s  First  I.«sson8  ”  which  has  probably  done  more  for  the  cause  of 
education  than  any  other  textbook  ever  published  in  America.  'I'he  book  is 
designed  as  a  continuation  of  “Colburn's  First  Ijcssons.”  Professor  Wheeler 
is  a  thorough  mathematician,  and  not  simply  an  Arithmetic  maker.  He  grasps 
the  whole  range  of  mathematics,  and  has  given  us  here  a  book  on  an  entirely 
new’  plan  which  is  at  once  original,  practical,  thorough,  and  philosophical. 
While  smaller  than  some  textbooks  upon  the  subject,  it  probably  has  more 
examples,  and,  therefore,  gives  more  practice  in  the  use  of  numbers  than  any 
other  textbook  in  common  use.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  any  class  of  pupils  which 
shall  have  mastered  “  Colburn’s  First  Lessons  ”  and  “  Wheeler's  Second  I.«e8- 
sons,’’  will  need  no  further  instruction  in  Arithmetic  for  the  ordinary  affairs 
of  life.  We  commend  this  book  heartily  to  the  careful  examination  of  all  teach¬ 
ers  and  school  boards. 

My  Wonder  Story.  By  Anna  Kendrick  Benedict.  Illustratetl.  Boston:  D. 

I.othrop  Company.  Price  81. .50. 

The  idea  of  imparting  a  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  physiology  to  young 
readers  in  the  form  of  a  story  is  unique,  but  it  is  successfully  accomplished  in 
the  handsomely  illustrated  volume  before  us.  'I'he  author  imagines  a  mother 
with  tw’O  bright  children,  who  are  full  of  questions,  and  especially  anxious  to 
learn  something  about  the  structure  of  the  human  frame.  'I'he  mother  is  only 
too  ready  to  gratify  them,  and  they  begin  their  informal  studies.  First,  the 
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bones  are  considered ;  then  they  take  up  the  muscles,  fat  and  skin ;  the  organs 
that  take  care  of  the  biood  and  the  blood  itself;  the  process  of  digestion;  the 
lymphatic  system;  the  nervous  system,  and,  finally,  special  studies  are  made 
of  the  eye  and  the  ear.  At  each  lesson  the  microscope  is  brought  into  use,  and 
the  author  has  avoided  as  much  as  possible  all  technical  terms,  and  wherever 
they  occur  they  are  accompanied  by  the  corresponding  popular  terms.  The 
text  is  very  fully  illustrated,  and  the  work  is  admirably  fitted  for  use  in  schools 
as  a  reader  or  supplementary  textbook. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  Art  Galleries,  in  the  Ohio  Centennial 
Exposition,  September  4  to  October  19,  1888.  Arranged  by  Walter  S.  Good- 
nough.  Commissioner  of  Art  Department. 

Here  is  a  catalogue  containing  62.1  numbers,  with  many  engravings,  showing 
the  finest  of  the  pictures  on  exhibition  at  this  famous  gallery.  Mr.  Goodnough 
has  devoted  almost  infinite  pains  and  labor  in  getting  up  this  department  of 
the  wonderful  Ohio  celebration.  It  reflects  great  credit  upon  him,  and  must 
prove  of  special  interest  and  satisfaction  to  the  people  of  Columbus  and  Ohio. 

Questions  Prepared  to  Accompany  Fiske-Irving's  Washington  and  iiis 
Country.  ByD.  H.  M.  Boston:  Ginn »fc Company.  1888.  Paper.  Pp.  88. 

Primary  M ethods  in  Zoology  Teaching.  For  Teachers  in  Common  Schools. 
By  W.  P.  Manton,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  M.  S.,  F.  Z.  S.,  etc.  Illustrated.  Boston: 
Lee  &  Shepard.  60  cents.  Cloth. 

This  is  a  capital  little  treatise.  It  is  a  republication  of  the  articles  which  ap¬ 
peared  under  the  same  title  last  year  in  Common  School  Education.  It  deserves 
and  will  receive  a  wide  reading. 

Aims  and  Methods  in  Classical  Study.  By  William  Gardner  Hale,  Cornell 
University.  Boston :  Ginn  &  Company.  Paper.  Pp.  47.  Price  20  cents. 

Topics  in  Ancient  History.  By  Miss  C.  W.  Wood,  Teacher  of  Ancient  His¬ 
tory  in  Mt.  Holyoke  Seminary  and  College.  Boston :  Ginn  &  Company. 
Paper. 

The  object  of  this  little  pamphlet  is  to  suggest  rather  than  limit  topical  study. 
The  references  indicate  additional  lines  of  thought,  and  admit  of  much  variety 
of  use  in  teaching  and  study,  giving  material  help  in  brief  lectures.  The  idea 
that  tlie  best  literature  is  full  of  condensed  philosophy  of  history  is  indicated 
in  a  series  of  illustrative-quotations. 

The  Fatherhood  OF  God.  By  Rev.  John  Coleman  Adams.  Boston:  Uni- 
versalist  Publishing  House. 

This  is  No.  1  of  a  series  of  little  booklets  called  “  Manuals  of  Faith  and 
Duty.”  Rev.  Mr.  Adams  has  here  presented  “  The  Fatherhood  of  God  ”  in  a 
very  attractive  way,  the  teaching  of  the  Old  Testament,  of  our  Lord,  of  the 
Apostles,  and  of  the  fathers,  and  he  discusses  in  a  skilful  and  convincing  man¬ 
ner  “  The  Divine  Fatherhood  and  Human  Sorrow,”  and  other  kindred  topics. 
It  deserves  a  wide  reading. 

Riverside  Literature  Series.  No.  12.  Studies  in  Longfellow,  by  W.  C. 
Gannett.  No.  37.  A.  —  Hunting  of  the  Deer,  and  other  essays,  by  Charles  Dud¬ 
ley  Warner.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mitfiin  &  Co.  Price  15  cents. 

Delightful  paper  covers,  just  what  is  wanted  in  the  Language  and  Literature 
classes  in  our  High  schools. 

Algebra  Lessons.  No.  1.  To  Fractional  Equations,  47  lessons.  No.  2. 
Through  Quadratic  Equations,  47  lessons.  No.  3.  Higher  .Mgebra,  47  les¬ 
sons.  81.44  per  dozen  for  each  number.  Boston:  Leach,  Shewell  &  San¬ 
born. 

ITiese  are  three  blank  books  of  large  size  in  paper  covers,  for  work  in  Alge- 
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bra.  They  have  the  examples  at  the  top  of  the  long  page  to  be  worked  out 
with  pen  or  pencil  upon  the  page.  The  examples  appear  to  be  well  arranged, 
and  the  blanks  will  undoubtedly  prove  popular  and  have  a  large  sale,  as  thej 
deserve. 


Some  Famous  Akt  Gali.eries  axu  Works  of  Art  ix  Exglaxd  axd  ox  the 
COXTIXENT.  Compiled  by  E.  W.  Boyd.  Boston:  Leach,  Shewell  &  San¬ 
born.  Fp.  54. 

To  the  student  of  Art,  this  brief  account  of  some  famons  art  galleries  with 
their  contents,  will  be  a  source  of  great  pleasure  and  profit.  The  work  wai 
prepared  by  the  author,  who  is  the  “  Head  of  St.  Agues  School,  Albany,”  from  | 
the  outline  used  in  his  classes.  It  will  prove  valuable  to  travelers.  ! 

English  Composition  and  Kiietoric.  Enlarged  Edition.  Part  II.  Emo-  ^ 
tional  Qualities  of  Style.  By  Alexander  Bain,  LL.  D.  New’  York  :  D.  Ap¬ 
pleton  &  Co. 

This  is  the  authorized  edition  of  this  newest  standard  work  by  this  distin-  i 
guished  author.  It  is  designed  to  follow  Fart  I.,  which  treats  of  Intellectual  * 
Elements  of  Style.  This  Part  II.  is  devoted  to  Emotional  Qualities  of  Style.  } 
It  classifies  *“  Art  Emotions,”  discusses  “  Aids  to  Emotional  Qualities,”  j 
“  Ideality,”  “  Refinement,”  “  Strength,”  “  Feeling,”  Wit,”  “  Ridicule,”  ; 
etc.,  etc.  It  is  a  strong  book,  and  treats  the  subject  in  a  thorough  and  masterij  { 
manner.  It  will  be  welcomed  by  many  colleges  and  universities,  who  desire  a  | 
complete  and  reliable  book.  ' 

The  Tenth  and  Twelfth  Books  of  the  Institutes  of  Quintilian.  With  ! 
explanatory  notes.  By  Prof.  Henry  S.  Frieze,  Ann  Arbor.  New  edition.  | 
Revised  and  enlarged.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  | 

Professor  Frieze’s  classical  books  are  too  well  known  to  require  anything  i 
more  than  a  mere  mention.  This  revised  edition  of  Quintilian  is  every  way  j 
worthy  the  name  of  the  distinguished  editor.  The  notes  are  enlarged,  and  con-  , 
tain  the  results  of  all  recent  criticism  and  scholarship.  ! 


The  Gunmaker  OF  Moscow’.  By  Sylvanus  Cobb,  Jr.  New  York:  Cassell  [ 
&  Co.  Price  50  cents.  For  sale  by  W.  B.  Clarke  &  Co.  j 

“  The  Gunmaker  of  Moscow  ”  is  Sylvanus  Cobb,  Jr.’s  most  famous  book,  j 
and  has  become  a  classic  among  stories.  It  was  a  great  success  from  the  first.  1 
It  is  now’  for  the  first  time  published  in  a  bound  volume.  It  forms  one  of  the  ' 
“  Sunshine  Library  ”  series.  ? 

The  Rainbow’ Calendar  FOR  1889 ;  a  companion  to  “  A  Year  of  Sun.shine.”  { 
Compiled  by  Kate  Sanborn.  Boston:  Ticknor  &  Co.  Price  50  cents.  , 

A  capital  book,  beautifully  printed,  with  choices  elections  for  eve ly  day  in 
the  year.  It  will  make  a  beautiful  Christmas  gift.  j 

The  Silver  Ia)CK,  and  other  Stories.  By  Popular  Authors.  Cassell  &  Co.  : 
Pp.  212.  Price  25  cents.  Sold  by  W.  B.  Clarke  &  Co.  t 

Another  of  the  Rainbow  Series.  Containing  seienteen  short  stories,  some  \ 
of  which  are  remarkably  well  told.  ‘’Shooting  the  Rapids,”  “The  School-  | 
mistress  at  “  Skerne  Dun,”  and  “  A  Song  Without  Words  ”  are  among  the  best  j 

of  them.  I 

Fagots  for  the  Fireside.  A  collection  of  more  than  one  hundred  entertain-  ; 
ing  games  for  evenings  at  home  and  social  parties.  By  Lucretia  Peabody  = 
Hale.  Illustrated.  Boston:  Ticknor  &  Co.  Pp.  274.  *  | 

Chock  full  of  fun,  games,  and  puzzles.  It  has  riddles  and  conundrums,  sto¬ 
ries,  ballads,  proverbs,  and  everything  else,  from  chicken-pie  to  capping  verses.  | 
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There  are  sixteen  bundles  of  these  fagots.  The  book  is  one  of  the  most  com¬ 
plete  collections  of  entertaining  games  and  plays  which  has  ever  appeared  in 
this  country.  Any  child  who  gets  a  copy  of  it  for  a  Christmas  present  shouid 
be  truiy  gratefui  to  Santa  Claus  as  long  as  he  lives. 

Classiques  Populaires,  Edites  par  II.  Lecene  and  II.  Oudin.  Florian,  par 
Leo  Claretie.  Paris.  Paper  covers.  Price  1  franc  and  a  half. 

This  volume  of  238  pages  gives  an  account  of  the  life  and  works  of  .lean 
Pierre  Claris  de  Florian,  who  was  born  in  17.54,  and  died  in  1793.  The  work  is 
divided  into  five  chapters,  which  treat  respectively  of  his  early  years;  of  his 
literary  career;  as  a  dramatic  author,  novelist,  and  writer  of  fabies;  of  his 
last  years;  concluding  with  the  distinguished  tributes  paid  to  his  memory  after 
his  death.  The  book  is,  from  its  pure  French  and  the  diversity  of  matter, — 
both  prose  and  poetry,  —  well  adapted  for  French  classes  in  our  schools  and 
seminaries. 

First  French  Course;  or  Pules  and  Exercises  for  Beginners,  By  C. 
A.  Chardenai.  A  new  and  enlarged  edition.  Boston:  Allyn  &  Bacon. 

This  capital  book  for  beginners  in  French  was  republished  from  foreign 
pliles  some  years  ago,  and  has  had  a  large  sale  in  this  country.  It  is  now  re¬ 
vised  and  reprinted  from  new  plates  of  the  very  best  type.  Paradigms  and 
vocabularies  are  in  bold  faced  type  with  proper  French  accents.  The  exercises, 
both  French  into  English,  and  English  into  French,  are  numerous  and  well 
adapted.  Near  the  end  of  the  book  are  twenty-five  pages  of  choice  extracts 
from  French  authors.  The  vocabularies,  both  French-English  and  English- 
French,  are  very  full. 

Teacher’s  Manual.  No.  7,  Unconscious  Tuition.  By  F.  T.  Huntington, 
D.  1).  No.  8.  How  to  Keep  Order.  By  James  L.  Hughes.  No,  9.  How  to 
Train  the  Memory.  By  Hev.  H.  B.  Quick.  No.  10.  Froebel’s  Kindergarten 
Gifts.  By  Heinrich  Hoffman.  New  York:  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.  Price  by 
mail,  13  cents  each. 

Capital  little  books  with  paper  covers,  for  the  wide-awake  teacher. 

A  Quiz  Manual  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching.  By  Albert  P. 
Southwick,  A.  M.  New  York:  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.  Pp.  132.  Price  75 
cents. 

Mr.  Southwick  is  well  known  as  a  writer  of  “  Quiz  ”  books.  In  this,  his 
latest,  he  discusses  “  What  is  Education  ?  ”  “  Reading,”  “  Arithmetic,”  “  Com¬ 
position,”  “Natural  History,”  “  Grammar,”  “Rhetoric,”  “Literature,”  and 
twenty  or  thirty  more  subjects.  In  the  first  part  of  the  book  the  author  asks 
more  than  five  hundred  questions,  and  in  the  remainder  of  the  book  answers 
them.  The  type  is  too  small,  and  the  ideas,  in  too  many  instances,  very  com¬ 
monplace.  We  confess  to  no  great  love  for  this  omnium-yatherum  style  of 
teacher's  books. 

Missouri  :  The  Bone  of  Contention.  By  Lucien  Carr.  Boston :  Hough¬ 
ton,  Mifilin  &  Co.  Pp.  377.  Price  $1,25. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  American  Commonwealth  Series  gives  the  history 
of  this  central  state  in  our  Union,  from  the  early  discovery  and  exploration  of 
the  Mississippi  River,  down  to  the  close  of  the  civil  war.  It  is  essentially  a 
political  historj',  and  has  to  do  largely  with  the  slavery  controversy.  About 
one-fourth  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  matters  relating  to  the  civil  war.  The 
history  of  this  stale  is  interesting,  especially  from  a  political  standpoint,  as 
Missouri  was  for  nearly  half  a  century  the  great  battle-ground  of  the  slave 
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pow  er.  From  the  specially  political  character  of  the  work  It  will  be  less  popu¬ 
lar  and  more  limited  in  the  scope  of  its  readers  than  some  other  volumes  of  this 
excellent  series. 

A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  the  IIistoky  and  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  By  William  W.  Bupert,  C.  E.  Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.  Pp.  130. 
Price  75  cents. 

This  book  is  designed  to  aid  the  teacher  in  imparting  a  knowledge  of  the  his¬ 
tory  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  to  guide  the  student  in 
acquiring  such  knowledge.  It  is  principally  concerned  with  a  brief  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  Constitution.  Its  bibliography  will  be  found  to  be  of  much  value 
to  the  teacher  of  the  history  of  this  country. 

Introduction  to  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament.  With  Analyses  and 
numerous  references  to  Illustrative  Literature.  By  O.  S.  Stearns,  D.  D., 
Professor  of  Biblical  Interpretation  in  Newton  Theological  Institution. 
12iuo.  Cloth.  Price  $1.00.  Boston:  Silver,  Burdett  «&  Co. 

Every  careful  reader  of  the  Bible  finds  himself  punctuating  its  pages  with 
the  queries,  tcAo,  when,  why,  xchat.  The  Old  Testament  is  a  library  containing 
thirty-nine  books.  They  cover  a  period  of  many  centuries.  They  sprang  out 
of  the  pressure  of  the  times.  Each  book  calls  for  an  answer  to  each  of  th4e 
<questions  before  it  can  be  intelligently  understood.  Who  wrote  it?  In  what  ^ 
age  of  the  world  was  it  written?  Why  was  it  written  just  at  that  time?  What 
is  the  central  thought  in  the  book,  and  how  is  it  unfolded?  This  volume  at¬ 
tempts  to  answer  these  questions  candidly  and  briefly.  Professor  Stearns  call* 
it  a  “syllabus,”  a  “digest.”  He  has  given  in  compact  form  the  results  of 
many  years'  experience  as  a  teacher  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  general  reader 
and  the  special  student  of  the  Bible  will  welcome  it  as  an  important  and  valua¬ 
ble  help.  Every  reader,  teacher,  and  student  of  the  Bible  should  possess  a 
•copy.  It  will  be  of  great  value  to  all  Sunday  School  teachers,  in  unfolding  ' 
intelligently  the  international  lessons. 


Temple  House.  By  Elizabeth  Stoddard.  New  York:  Cassell  &  Co.  For 
sale  by  W.  B.  Clarke  &  Co.  Price  50  cents. 

Of  writing  story  books  there  is  no  end,  and  there  are  all  kinds  of  stories. 
Indeed,  there  must  be,  to  suit  all  kinds  of  people.  This  is  not  like  one  of  How¬ 
ells’,  but  the  story  is  well  told.  It  delineates  the  life  of  a  certain  class  of  peo¬ 
ple —  if  such  as  are  here  described  exist  anywhere  —  but  its  scenes  and  charac¬ 
ters  fortunately  are  not  common.  It  will  engage  the  attention  of  the  reader 
till  it  is  finished.  When  finished,  he  will  say,  “  Bight  is  right,  and  right  is 
best.” 

Marching  through  Georgia;  written  in  honor  of  Sherman’s  Famous  March 
from  “  Atlanta  to  the  Sea.”  Written  and  composed  by  Henry  C.  Work.  Il¬ 
lustrated.  Boston :  Ticknor  &  Co.  Full  gilt.  Bronzed  Arabesque.  Price 
»1.50. 

“Marching  through  Georgia”  is  the  great  processional  song  of  this  decade 
in  America,  and  thrills  with  patriotic  fervor  and  martial  spirit.  No  other  mel¬ 
ody  is  so  often  sung  and  played  in  assemblies  of  national  interest,  or  where 
the  memories  of  the  old  heroic  days  come  to  the  fore.  It  is  a  ringing,  heroic 
song,  full  of  swing  and  spirit,  and  every  old  soldier  loves  it.  The  American 
Bookmaker  says  of  it:  “ Intent  upon  giving  the  admirers  of  this  soul-stirring 
song  a  series  of  every-way  truthful  illustrations,  the  publishers  commissioned 
that  very  capable  artist,  Charles  Copeland,  to  go  South,  traverse  the  route  pur¬ 
sued  by  Sherman,  and  catch  to  the  life  the  necessary  local  coloring.  The  8pi^ 
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ited  work  which  illumines  the  pages  of  this  book  gives  evidence  of  study.” 
This  will  make  a  very  popular  gift  book  for  the  approaching  holiday  season. 

The  Yoing  Idea;  or  Common  School  Culture.  By  Caroline  B.  Row. 

New  York:  ("assell  &  Co.  For  sale  by  W.  B.  (,'larke  &  Co.  Price  50 cents. 

The  effect  upon  a  philosophic  mind  of  reading  this  book,  it  would  be  dithcult 
for  us  to  tell.  But  let  an  ordinary  mortal  somewhat  at  home  upon  educational 
subjects  read  it,  and  we  know  from  experience  that  it  leaves  him  in  serious 
doubt  and  perplexity.  At  one  time  he  is  almost  ready  to  abolish  the  entire 
school  system  and  bid  the  race  return  to  its  natural  state  of  barbarism  and  be 
happy.  Again,  he  wishes  Miss  Le  Row,  and  General  Walker,  and  Colonel 
Parker  would  stop  holding  up  our  excellent  school  system  to  ridicule,  and  turn 
around  and  give  their  blessing  to  the  poor  school  teachers,  who  amid  much  dis¬ 
couragement  are  trying  to  elevate  the  coming  race  of  American  citizens,  so  that 
they  will  know  whether  to  vote  for  a  high  protective  tariff,  ”  revenue  reform  ” 
or  free  trade.  On  the  whole,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  brilliant  author  will 
not  write  any  more  books  criticising  the  schools,  the  teachers,  and  the  pupils, 
and  “making  fun”  of  them  all  unless  she  will  show  good  Judgment  in  doing 
it.  What  stuff  she  quotes  from  the  Neic  York  School  Journal  and  The  Journal 
of  Education,  and  General  Walker,  and  others  id  omne  genus!  And  yet  she 
culls  many  excellent  extracts  from  Education  and  copies  some  sensible  words 
from  “  A  Boston  Teacher”  and  a  Rhode  Island  Normal  School  Teacher,  which 
go  far  towards  setting  the  whole  matter  right.  The  author  quotes  a  report  of 
“a  child  in  a  western  prairie  country  who  asked  her  teacher  if  the  Alps  and 
the  Andes  were  as  high  as  the  steeple  of  the  Congregational  church.”  Well, 
what  of  it?  The  question  was  perfectly  natural,  and  is  not  to  be  considered  to 
the  discretlit  of  the  pupil.  Apropos  to  that,  one  might  quote  a  report  to  the 
effect  that  an  intelligent  English  lady  asked  an  American  if  there  were  any 
large  trees  in  his  country,  but  immediately  checked  herself,  and  added,  “  Of 
course  not,  because  your  country  is  too  young  yet  to  have  any.”  It  may  be 
wise  for  us  all  to  exercise  a  little  care  over  the  inferences  we  draw  from  such 
“reports.”  Again,  “  A  Boston  Teacher”  is  quoted  as  saying:  “  There  is  too 
much  of  this  condemnation  without  knowledge  and  without  investigation. 
....  Mail}’  of  the  things  that  are  said  against  the  schools,  tifteeu  min¬ 
utes*  inquiry  at  the  nearest  school-house  w'ould  show  to  be  not  only  baseless, 
but  purely  nonsensical.’*  It  will  appear  to  some  minds  a  prurient  sort  of 
curiosity  or  what-not,  to  roam  over  the  whole  country  as  a  scavenger,  smelling 
out  all  the  foolish  and  unripe  things  which  little  children,  just  beginning  to 
learn,  say,  and  to  hold  these  sayings  up  to  ridicule,  and  withal  blaming  the 
schools  therefor. 

Chubby  Ruff,  and  other  Stories.  By  Rev.  George  Huntington.  Boston : 

Congregational  Sunday-School  and  Publishing  Society.  Pp.  200.  I’rice 

«1.00. 

A  charming  little  book  for  the  children,  fresh,  and  bright,  and  wise.  It  car¬ 
ries  its  readers  into  the  borders  of  wonderland,  but  always  has  a  hidden  bit  of 
wisdom  to  hint,  but  not  quite  to  disclose.  They  are  like  the  author's  descrijy- 
tion  of  Captain  Ben's  stories  in  “  the  Bobo's  Country,”  of  which  he  says : 
■“The  most  improbable  of  them  were  generally  the  most  instructive,  and  often 
hit  off  some  fault  or  nonsense  of  our  own  pretty  sharply.”  The  visits  to  San¬ 
ta  Claus  in  his  home,  and  to  the  Bobos,  a  people  who  had  no  feelings,  are 
equally  amusing  and  instructive.  It  is  a  good  book  for  Christmas  or  any  other 
time  of  year. 
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MA  GA  ZINES  RE  CEI VED. 

The  attention  of  the  readers  of  this  mag'azine  is  respectfully  called  to  the  following 
articles  in  the  current  numbers  of  our  leading  magazines  as  likely  to  be  of  special  inter¬ 
est  to  them :  — 

V’erj’ little  is  known  by  the  general  public,  or  by  teachers  even,  about  some  parts  of 
North  America.  The  history  of  several  of  our  own  states  is  still  largely  unknown.  Tike 
American  Magazine  of  History  for  October  gives  “  A  Romantic  Chapter  in  Texas  History," 

under  the  title  of  “The  City  of  a  Prince.” - The  third  of  a  series  of  articles  on  “A 

Mexican  Campaign,”  is  given  in  the  October  Century  - The  Xorth  American  lieriew  for 

October  contains  some  very  vigorous  articles  on  political  subjects.  “The  President’s 
Letter”  is  discussed  by  Thomas  B.  Reed,  while  “  General  Harrison’s  Letter”  is  the  sub. 
Ject  of  an  article  by  Senator  Morgan.  In  this  same  number  is  an  article  on  the  “  Presi¬ 
dent’s  English,”  by  Daniel  Sparkman.  General  Butler's  article  on  “  Defenseless  Cana¬ 
da”  will  be  read  with  interest. - The  October  iFide  Atoake  contains  an  article  on  “  Dan¬ 

iel  Webster  in  his  New  Hampshire  Home,”  which  will  be  of  value  to  the  older  readers 
as  well  as  to  the  children. - Prof.  Edmund  J.  James  has  an  article  on  “  Manual  Train¬ 

ing  in  the  Public  Schools  in  its  Economic  Aspect,”  in  the  October  number  of  The  Ando¬ 
ver  Rerieio. - Tlie  September  number  of  The  Xew  England  Magazine  gives  an  interesting 

and  weil  illustrated  article  entitled,  “A  Literary  Symposium  on  Cincinnati.” - Our 

Little  Men  and  Women  is  one  of  the  prettiest,  brightest,  most  heaitiiful  of  the  many  excel- 

lent  children’s  magazines  published. - The  Writer  is  a  monthly  magazine  to  interest 

and  help  all  literary  workers.  The  September  number  of  this  novel  magazine  contains 

an  interesting  article  entitled,  “The  Story  of  a  Rejected  Manuscript.” - The  opening 

article  in  the  Xeic  Englander  and  Yale  Review  is  by  William  L.  Kingsley,  entitled,  “  The  New 

Danger  which  Threatens  Russia.” - An  interesting  article  on  “Paleolithic  Man  in 

America,”  is  given  in  the  November  Popular  Science  Monthly. - An  article  on  “  The 

Australian  Tariff  Experiment  ”  in  the  October  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics  is  particu¬ 
larly  timely. - The  Home-Maker,  a  monthly  magazine  edited  by  the  weil-known  Marion 

Hariand.  An  interesting  and  attractive  homo  magazine  with  a  list  of  our  best  contribu¬ 
tors. - Literature  for  October  20  gives  an  account  of  Gen.  Ormsby  MacKnight  Mitchell. 

- The  Xovelist,  A  weekly  Magazine  of  American  Fiction,  contains  a  story  by  Robert 

Timsol,  entitled  “  A  Pessimist.” - The  complete  novel  in  the  November  Lippincott  is 

“  Earthlings,’’  by  Grace  King. - The  “  Physiology  of  the  .Sea,”  in  the  November  Catho¬ 
lic  World,  is  an  article  of  much  value. - The  English  Illustrated  Magazine  for  October, 

contains  an  article  on  “A  Dead  City,”  an  account  of  St.  David’s. - In  the  November 

Quiver  is  another  account  of  St.  David’s,  a  city  sixteen  miles  from  a  railway,  and  in 

Great  Britain. - A  story  entitled  “  Genevieve;  or.  The  Children  of  Port  Royal,”  which 

has  been  running  for  some  time  in  Frank  Leslie’s  Sunday  Illustrated  Magazine,  gives  a 

very  graphic  account  of  Old  France. - One  of  the  prominent  features  of  the  October 

Lend  a  Hand,  is  an  article  on  “  Modern  Social  Conditions.” - The  November  number  of 

the  Cottage  Hearth  shows  that  this  excellent  home  magazine  keeps  up  the  high  standard 

of  its  matter  as  formerly. - The  November  Chautauguan  gives  special  attention  to  the 

history  of  Greece,  and  to  the  sciences. - Cassell's  Family  Magazine  for  November  has 

an  article  on  “  The  Art  of  Type  Writing,”  which  should  be  of  special  interest  to  teach¬ 
ers. - Miss  Edith  Simcox,  in  The  Woman’s  World  for  November  gives  an  article  on 

“  Elementary  School  Teaching  as  a  Profession,”  which  is  at  least  novel  in  its  tone. — 
Shoppell’s  Modern  Houses,  an  Illustrated  Architectural  Quarterly  for  October,  November 
and  December,  contains  twenty -four  beautiful  designs  of  “modern  houses,”  and  estimates 

of  the  cost  of  the  same. - An  article  in  October  Treasure-Troveon  “  Russian-America," 

has  a  bit  of  history  concerning  our  country  that  has  but  Just  come  to  light,  as  it  was  a 
state  secret,  and  it  is  only  within  a  short  time  that  it  has  leaked  out.  Teachers  and  all 
interested  in  history  will  And  this  article  of  special  interest.  If  the  story  be  true,  it  is 

an  important  one. - Scribner  for  November,  contains  a  vivid  description  of  Gen.  P.  H. 

Sheridan’s  experiences  in  the  Franco-German  War.  The  article  is  written  by  General 
Sheridan  himself,  and  is  entitled  “  From  Gravelotte  to  Sedan.” 


